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de on 


* For our own Book-of-the-Month, | 
Kirby Page’s “Living 
Prayerfully,” latest of a famed trilogy 
In my judgment it excels its prede- 
cessors for its 


recommend 


riches in poetry and 
prayer, stories and statistics, idea and 
inspiration. All been 
gathered far afield and are presented 
here under one (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2.00). 


these have 


cover. 


* | have been following with interest 
the tempest of the text books which 
has been blowing about the distin- 
guished head of Harold Rugg. (He 
has now been publicly cleared, I hear.) 
One of his most “objectionable” pas- 
sages said right out loud that there 
were differences of opinion among the 
framers of the Constitution as to the 
amount of democracy it would be safe 
If the ac- 
cusers are to be fully consistent, their 
next unseat from their 
high places the founding fathers for 
their temerity in exercising—in ad- 


to give the common people. 


move is to 


vance—the right of free speech 


*® Christianity and Crisis (italics are 
not mine) is the title of a new “Jour- 
nal of Christian Opinion” which issued 
its first number February 10. (That 
this newcomer is a bi-weekly reflects 
the terrific movement of events which 
these days cause editors of monthlies 
and even of weeklies to sleep fitfully 
for fear that a hot feature story may 
become potatoes night. ) 
Reinhold Niebuhr is Chairman of an 
editorial Board which includes Rhoda 
McCulloch, John A. Mackay, Henry 
Van Dusen and others. Yes, the ap- 
proach is that of all-out aid to Britain 
by the government of the United 
States. This first vigorous, 
forthright, honest. 


cr ld over 


issue is 


* A midwestern university campus has 
found a baby on its doorstep in the 
form of an organization for the pro- 
motion of culture in _ fraternities. 
Among the first public acts of this 
infant was the staging of a super 
banquet and a record breaking cap 
burning. My correspondent neglected 
to mention whether culture—elusive 


thing—attended either function. 


* “Here Today ... .” is the title of g 
macabre little booklet issued by an 
insurance company. One hundred liyes 
were lost in the U.S.A. last year jp 
auto accidents. Speedy driving took 
the heaviest toll, and every third vic. 
tim was a pedestrian. “The Vanishing 
\merican” might have been an alter. 
ative title for these sadistic statistics 


* There is a marked difference in the 
way propaganda tales are reported to. 
day and during World War I. Dyr- 
ing recent months rumors have beep 
circulating in England that prisoners. 
of-war have been starved and that 
packages entrusted to the Red Cross 
for delivery were not getting through, 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
publishes a handsome retraction of 
some of the rumors, indicating that 
the chief cause of delay in getting 
packages through is the Lisbon bottle- 
neck. Not only is Lisbon swamped 
with mail, but the rail gauges in Por- 
tugal and in Spain are different, and 
all goods must be trans-shipped at the 
border. 

* Some years ago the Church of 
Christ in China asked its moderator 
for a rallying cry for the year ahead, 
and he came back with this: “O Lord, 
revive Thy church, beginning with 
me.’ That prayer for an inward 
sense of personal responsibility is so 
fundamental that I use it now. Never 
has the church—and the world—had 
greater need of men and women with 
a sense of purpose derived from a 
sure foothold on solid rock. 


* There is a new timeliness today in 
these lines by Stephen Crane: 
The Wayfarer, 
Perceiving the pathway to truth, 
Was struck with astonishment. 
It was thickly grown with weeds. 
“Ha,” he said, 
“T see that no one has passed here 
In along time.” 
Later he saw that each weed 
Was a singular knife. 
“Well,” he mumbled at last, 
“Doubtless there are other roads.” 


THE WAYFARER 
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To New Officers (and Others) 


In this issue we celebrate the coming into office of 
the new leaders of the campus Christian work. But 
no initiation would be adequate if it failed to remind 
them—you !—of one important fact. Here it is: you’re 
ecumenical. If you have been reading these columns 
faithfully (which you must have done in order to be 
good enough to be elected an officer!) you already have 
some understanding of the meaning of that word. 
Briefly, it symbolizes for you your membership in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Thereby you 
participate in a fellowship of potentiality. That poten- 
tiality has to do with the progressive breaking of bar- 
riers—national, racial, denominational, confessional— 
as you realize on deeper levels what it means to say that 
we are one in Christ Jesus. It is symbolic of other 
things, too: of the World Student Service Fund; of the 
world mission of the church which in a sense is com- 
ing of age in a new way these days. Symbol implies 
reality. It is for you to share in that reality as you and 
your Christian Association become truly ecumenical. 


Progress—and a Protest 


About the banner of the World Student Service 
Fund have rallied all the stars of the Federation and 


NICC. T. Z. Koo, Robert Mackie, Helen Morton, 
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Luther Tucker, Paul Moritz, Toru Matsumoto, Claud 
Nelson, Lyman Hoover, Roland Elliott—all have 
traveled, spoken, organized and exhorted for the cause. 

And their efforts have been rewarded. From the 
University of Maine to the University of California, 
from the University of Washington to Emory, cam- 
paigns have been and now are in progress. March 
campaigns have generous goals: Kansas University is 
going after $2,500; Skidmore has raised $1,000; Pitts- 
burgh, with outstanding organization, is aiming at 
$2,000; Louisiana State is raising $1,500. 

Most heartening of all are the individual gifts. At 
Alfred, a proud owner of a 1920 Ford auctioned it off, 
giving the proceeds to WSSF. Many small groups 
are meeting for discussion and worship, giving the 
proceeds of a sacrifice meal to the Fund. Other in- 
dividuals are sending regular monthly contributions. 
Truly people are behind our efforts for student relief. 

And now a word of caution. The Fund has done its 
utmost to fulfill every request for speakers to date, and 
has done it with the best. But in some places there 
has been a poor turn out. Reason: Organization has 
heen weak. The WSSF office is doing and will con- 
tinue to do its part. You must do yours. It is not 
fair—to speakers, to students abroad—to demand speak- 
ers whose travel expense must be borne from general 
funds raised, and then not have a good set-up. 

The Fund—with over $18,000 in, almost three times 
last year’s income at this time—is on the success road. 
But in final analysis the work is done on the campuses. 
It is up to you. 


Creative Versus Pagan Prayer— 


“Pagan prayer” was described recently by Dr. Arthur 
M. Sherman of the Forward Movement Commission of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as “trying to bend the 
will of God to agree with ours.” Such an idea of 
prayer is one of the oldest but unfortunately still one 
of the most prevalent misconceptions of its true nature. 

There can be no prayer, as there can be no religion, 
where the communion between God and men is con- 
ceived as purely an external act. Such a conception is 
a form of superstition, a hangover from our pagan 
ancestry. 

True prayer is an inward experience in which we are 
called, as the New Testament has it, to be “partakers 
of the Divine Nature.” The spirit of man, in prayer, 
rises to the Spirit of God, as it is indicated in Christ. 
Praver is the opening of the floodgates of a human per- 
sonality to what that personality knows to be the high- 
est and most worthy inner influences. 

Few students today have a regular prayer life. What 
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many do is find substitutes in letters, diaries, or “heart- 
to-heart” talks. The “letter home” is for them a kind 
of regular “secular prayer” in which they reveal their 
aspirations and orient themselves to them. 

There is no quarrel to be picked with this kind of 


”” 


“stock-taking. All too often, however, it leaves out 
the “main chance” which is the true religious message 
of the New Testament. Prayer must be oriented to- 
ward God. To fail to understand this is to run the risk 
of spiritual poverty. The religious life is an adventure. 
But it is an adventure with a goal. And that goal for 
the Christian is Christ. 


Twenty Thousand C.0O.’s 


To say that a healthy chicken in the form of con- 
scientious objection to war has come home to roost in 
the SCM coop is not to treat lightly an extremely seri- 
ous responsibility we in the Student Christian Move- 
ment now face. Regardless of what some of us cur- 
rently think regarding the part the individual Chris- 
tian must play in a warring world, the fact remains 
that for a long period the SCM has stood solidly in 
the anti-war movement in this country: in speeches, 
discussions and resolutions we have come close to 
identifying, at least by implication, absolute pacifism 
with being a true Christian. Many still hold to this 
judgment, while others prominent in the life of our 
movement have revised their convictions in the light of 
new conditions and revelation of forces hardly recog- 
nized in the era of optimism following World War I. 
This isn’t the place to go into a thorough discussion of 
this change of outlook. The point to which we wish to 
call attention now is that SCM activity of the past has 
produced a lusty crop of conscientious objectors, 
young men who took at face value the Sermon-on-the- 
Mount emphasis of the past two decades. These ob- 
jectors were bred in our Movement and in this their 
hour of trial we must stand by them no matter what 
our own current political opinions may be. 

It should be considered an achievement that the Se- 
lective Service Act, which in July will hit the campus 
in full force, makes provision for freedom of con- 
science in regard to bearing arms and prohibits forcing 
objectors into combatant service and training. As far 
as we know this provision of the act is being carried 
out as well as is humanly possible under the adminis- 
tration of Director C. A. Dykstra. Work of national 
importance under civilian direction is being undertaken 
in seven camps, already set up. To date about 7,000 
young men have obtained classification as objectors; it 
is estimated that there will be 20,000 in the first year. 
This is a significant increase over the 4,000 objectors 
who appeared in World War I. 


Our Responsibility 


Our SCM responsibility does not end with the estab- 
lishment of freedom of conscience. Indeed, it begins 
there, for that is where the cost in sacrifice and money 
begins. The government will provide barracks, cots, 
blankets, tools; the CO’s will pay for their own food 
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and clothing ; the churches are expected to give leader. 
ship and set up educational and recreational facilities 
As we understand this plan, which at the moment js 
being conducted by the National Service Board fy 
Religious Objectors, it has the merit of a minimum 9 
government control and a maximum of Sympathy in 
administration. This plan will cost each objector $35 
per year. Because those interested in the rights of 
objectors want no one to have to choose between stary. 
ing in camp, going to jail, or renouncing conscientioys 
objection to war, a sum of three million dollars wi 
have to be raised to finance this program of non-mif. 
tary work. Certainly a large share of this sum should 
come from SCM groups. Here is a challenge to ys ty 
back up those of our fellowship who take the absolute 
pacifist stand. Paul Comly French is director of the 
National Service Board and his office in the National 
Press Building, 14th and F Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., supplies information on specific ways to help, 


After the War— 


There is a ten-to-one chance that the time between 
the writing and the reading of these columns will be 
filled with epoch-making decisions on the world’s battle. 
fields. We write with the Spring still ominously before 
us, but you may be reading with its events already in 
the past tense. These. events most certainly will be 
decisive in the world’s history. 

With all this in mind there are many, including the 
Prime Minister of England and the President of the 
United States, who refuse to talk about peace aims until 
the Number One war aim is settled, namely victory, 
This refusal strikes us as a serious blow to the morale 
of the democracies. It shows a misunderstanding of 
human nature which is not usual with either Churchill 
or Roosevelt." They seem to be telling their respective 
peoples simply, Fight !—whereas the truth is that men 
never simply fight, they always fight for. It is this 
tremendous sense of goal which gives vitality to the 
German people. A war of defense, fighting to preserve 
old forms, is decadent formalism. We are incurable 
idealists; we long for a noble vision. Is this unwill- 
ingness to name our goal a fear that it will precipitate 
divisions among us, a fear that the goal worth fighting 
for is a goal too far ahead, too upsetting to the ways 
we have known? We don’t want slogans this time, and 
perhaps neither Churchill nor Roosevelt dares promise 
the goal which goes beyond a slogan to the depths of 
the world’s problems. If this is true, the democracies 
are more pitifully weak than we are being told. 

We believe, therefore, that the inability or unwilling- 
ness of the democracies to flood their people with vital- 
izing concepts is most unfortunate, and we welcome the 
efforts which are springing up in non-governmental 
circles to formulate those aims. Among these efforts 
are a number which have been made by churchmen. Last 
summer the Archbishop of York prepared a memoran- 
dum on the subject of the peace, a comprehensive state- 
ment which went to the roots of the economic and po- 
litical and spiritual causes of the war, demanded that 
these causes be attacked in whatever settlement follows 
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this struggle. The Archbishop, who holds a command- 
ing position in world Protestantism through his chair- 
manship of the World Council of Churches, spoke 

Jainly, and his demands for change were as relevant 
to Whitehall as to the Wilhelmstrasse. We understand 
that a number of church people participated in the 
People’s Convention, which, despite its obvious blind- 
spot on the side of the Soviet Union, was one of the 
few forward-looking expressions which have come from 
Britain. Not all the abuse the press has heaped on 
this convention has been justified. 

The most outstanding expression of opinion in this 
realm was the mid-January conference of Anglican 
bishops, deans, rectors and ordinary laymen at Malvern 
College, Worcestershire, under the chairmanship of the 
Archbishop of York. Set up by radical Anglicans, the 
conference tore into the most sensitive sore-spots of 
our culture. It heaped abuse on the profit motive, on 
imperialism, on classism in Britain, on the refusal to 
match German vitalism with a corresponding sense of 
British vitality and desire for change. Despite its ex- 
aggeration of Britain’s faults the tone of the confer- 
ence was definitely “thumbs-up.” It was convinced, 
nevertheless, that only with sweeping changes could 
Britain win the war, and once given those changes noth- 
ing could stop her. This is the kind of vitality the de- 
mocracies most need, and let no one say that it is time- 
wasting or academic speculation to talk about our aims. 
Our struggle is only the active end of our corporate 
belief, and when the belief becomes unmentionable, very 
soon the end-in-action will disappear. 


Let Youth Share in the Planning 

American religious forces are also moving in to oc- 
cupy the territory which has become unmentionable to 
the politicians. A group of churchmen, including the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, has 
organized a Commission to Study the Basis of a Just 
and Durable Peace. This group has been at work for 
several months, under the leadership of John Foster 
Dulles, a New York Presbyterian layman, veteran of 
many international conferences and representative from 
the United States at the Berlin debt conferences in 1933. 

It is a singular failing of this Commission that so far 
no representatives of young Christian groups have been 
appointed to its circle. As now constituted the Com- 
mission will include about eighty prominent representa- 
tives of religious organizations. All will be men of ex- 
perience and of principle, men who have solid ideas 
about what sort of world the Christian Church wants. 

Young people could hardly expect to play a major 
role in such, a Commission, but that young people, or 
those who are particularly familiar with the ideas of 
young people, should be represented in it seems to us 
self-evident. If youth is limited in experience, it is 
certainly not limited in aspiration. 

Older men might well hope that youth will not turn 
its back completely on the past in exasperation with the 
kind of a world in which we are living. This has hap- 
pened elsewhere, and it could happen here. Let us 
hope that older men will recognize the needs and desires 
of youth and recognize them before it is too late. 
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What Is the Christian Association? 


Definition is a difficult thing, so difficult that most of 
today’s quarrels can be reduced to basic differences in 
definition; for example, the different meanings people give 
the words democracy, free speech, fascism and the like. 
And one word or phrase often gathers up a multitude of 
associations, all or some of which may be meant or under- 
stood whenever the term is used. 


Suppose, for instance, a student asks, “What is the 
college Christian Association? What does it mean, who 
is it, for what does it stand?’’ And the answer is not a 
simple yes-or-no proposition. 


What is the C.A.? To some it is the students who con- 
stitute the cabinet which meets every Thursday night to 
discuss policy, plan program and administer activities. To 
others it is the twenty-four faculty, alumni and townsmen 
on the advisory board who carry on major administrative 
duties and financing of the organization. Or perhaps it is 
the 1,800 students who, nurtured in the C.A. atmosphere 
of free discussion and Christian ideals of peace, went out 
last spring to survey Evanston voters’ views on the nation's 
foreign policy and the democratic reaction to peace and 
war, 4 most important question to our youth. 


What is the C.A.? Perhaps it is the thousands of living 
alumni who carried on the Association's program as 
undergraduates and who then went out into business and 
trade, the churches, the schools and colleges, and the 
social problem areas of the nation and the world. Or 
maybe the C.A. is the 1,500 students, faculty, parents, 
alumni and friends who annually contribute to the budget 
of the Association, making possible the furtherance of its 
broad socially religious aims. 


Obviously, however, the answer is none of the specifics 
that have been mentioned, but a sum of them all and many 
more. The C.A. is more than the many people behind it or 
touched by it, it is more than a program of activities; it is an 
agency whereby men learn to work with other people, to 
practice and trust democracy, to understand themselves and 
society, and to apply Christian ideals in campus and com- 
munity relations.—Daily Northwestern. 


Note: In adaption the more inclusive term ‘Christian Asso- 
ciation” has been substituted for “ Y.M.C.A.” — Ed. 
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No? 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


Dean, Union Theological Seminary 


©°HE OW can Christians oppose any proposal for the 
relief of human need? And especially when that need 
is food shortage threatening acute hunger ’” 

To those who think there is nothing of special con- 
sequence at stake for the people of the Little Democ- 
racies in the outcome of the European war, or who 
believe that those democracies could and should now 
“negotiate” a sufferable peace with their conquerors, 
there is no difficulty at all. Suffering threatens; food 
would relieve it; therefore send food. But that is not 
the viewpoint of the Little Democracies. Those who 
hold that viewpoint are incapable of understanding the 
problem as the Little Democracies themselves face it 
and so of speaking or acting in their behalf. 

To those who see the problem as these people them- 
selves do, who comprehend the real nature of the fate 
which has already overtaken these peoples and threatens 
their permanent enslavement, and who share their con- 
viction that their only hope for the future lies in Nazi 
defeat, it is no such simple matter. There is only one 
crucial question: /s it possible to send relief to the dis- 
tressed populations of the subjugated nations without 
strengthening their oppressors and thus binding more 
tightly upon them the shackles in which they now 
suffer? 
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In seeking a right answer to that crucial question 
at least three considerations are fundamental: 

1. While there is real hunger in certain of the cop. 
quered nations, there is no acute food shortage in the 
total territory under unified German economic control 
This is the frequently reiterated official declaration of 
Germany herself. “The crop of 1940-41 will provide 
food for the territories occupied by Germany.” “The 
entire continent possesses sufficient foodstuffs and agr- 
cultural means to guarantee the feeding of all countries 
under German administration.” “Germany is in q 
position to guarantee the feeding of every individual 
on the Continent.” 

This means that hunger which threatens the sub- 
jugated peoples is not due to the British blockade. It 
is due to the ruthless despoilment of their lands, the 
commandeering of their supplies to feed the occupying 
armies, the forced mass dislocations of whole popula- 
tions, and above all the wholesale expropriation of food, 
especially very large food reserves, by the conquerors, 
The main point however is not to locate blame but to 
point to the solution: return by Germany of a small 
portion of the- stolen food. 

2. No food of any kind can be shipped from outside 
into occupied territory, no matter under what condi- 
tions or with what guarantees, without direct and ma- 
terial assistance to Germany’s war effort—assistance 
roughly equal to the amount of food imported. By 
those who intend to think honestly about this question, 
this fact must be faced. The greatest danger is not 
seizure of imported relief or remaining native supplies, 
though Germany would hardly scruple at that if it were 
in her interest. The direct assistance would come 
through releasing more of the remaining native sup- 
plies for the occupying forces and relieving Germany 
from the obligation to return food already stolen. And 
remember, in the Axis economy every ounce of food 
of any kind, even milk, is immediately translatable, 
directly or through its equivalents, into glycerine, oil,, 
plastics, etc.—the actual materials of war. Every ounce 
of imported food means glycerine for bombs, oil for 
submarines, plastics for warplanes. 

‘But, Germany will not return the stolen food.” The 
fact is that already she has begun to do so, in every 
needy country and in steadily increasing quantities. 
Not from compassion, to be sure. But because she 
cannot afford to allow starvation or disease to threaten 
the subject peoples. Their countries are now principal 
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military and economic bases for her campaign. Their 


populations are integral and indispensable elements in 
her war machine. Underfed workmen cannot function 
eficiently in fevered war-industry. Workmen whose 
wives or children or cousins are starving will not work 
effectively, whatever the compulsion. Germany can and 
must see that minimum allowances of food are made 
available. She has said she will do so. Here is the 
most bitter paradox in the whole situation: almost cer- 
tainly the restorations would, before this, have been 


much more considerable except for Germany’s hope 


that the agitation now reing carried on in the United 
States would relieve her of the necessity. 
3. Those who feel themselves self-appointed to “raise 


a voice in behalf of the Little Democracies” do not 
speak for them. 
but it is a fact. 
time are leading patriots and statesmén of each of the 
Little Democracies. 


approved the Hoover propaganda. 


This will come as a shock to many, 
In the United States at the present 


Not one has, publicly or privately, 
Privately, they have 
voiced categorical and emphatic disapproval. They alone 
are entitled to speak for their peoples. 

How is it possible that the peoples of these nations 
should actually oppose a scheme which aims to furnish 
relief for their need? The reason—many Americans 
seem incapable of grasping—that they prefer freedom 
to food, that they are resolved to undergo any suffering, 
even risk or starvation, to assure freedom for their chil- 
dren if not for themselves, and that they are convinced 
that the Hoover plan, with all its high intentions, would 
in fact lessen the possibility of the recovery of their 
freedom. 

This whole matter is riddled with paradox. But 
surely the most grotesque is that many who are abso- 
lutely opposed to American aid for the Allies which 
alone can save the Little Democracies from the fate 
of indefinite and indescribable servitude should pose 
as their saviors, while those who, with the full confi- 
dence and approval of the leaders of the Little Democ- 
racies, have felt constrained to oppose this feeding- 
scheme should be charged with “heartlessness,” “cru- 
elty,” “inhumanity.” Members of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement will do well to ponder the fact that the 
latter company includes such senior and trusted leaders 
of the Christian churches as Bishop Tucker, Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, Dr. Douglas Horton, Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
and such old-time friends of the Student Movement as 
Henry Sloane Coftin, Sherwood Eddy, Bishop Scarlett, 
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George Stewart, John Mackay, Boyd Edwards, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. 

A final word. Let it not be thought that these men 
and women are satisfied with a merely negative position. 
They are lending every effiort to secure for the op- 
pressed peoples the means for their liberation. More 
than that, they are continuing to explore every possi- 
bility of direct relief which will not further imperil 
their ultimate succor. In these efforts they enjoy the 
confidence and gratitude of those who alone are qualt- 
fied to “raise a voice in behalf of the Little Democracies.” 


Yes! 


By CHARLES WEST 
Columbia University *41 


CAUGHT between the millstones of the British block- 
ade and German occupation, thirty-seven millions of 
people, half of them children, face starvation this 
Spring. These people are not enemies or fascists, but 
freedom loving allies of Britain who are so unfortunate 
as to live on the European continent. They are the 
inhabitants of Belgium, Holland, Norway, Finland, 
Poland—who not a year ago were fighting British 
battles in Europe against the advance of Hitler. Today 
their condition is critical. 

In Belgium, the January rations were eight ounces 
of bread and two ounces of meat per day; no butter, 
no lard or coffee and little sugar; no more than two 
ounces of fats of any kind, per week. The rations are 
smaller now—and bloated stomachs on children who 
are otherwise living skeletons are becoming familiar. 

Typhus is raging in Central Poland. Soap has been 
eaten for its fat content, and people have gone dirty. 
Dirt has bred lice and disease. Rickets, beri-beri and 
other ailments, due directly and indirectly to hunger, 
are picking off the weakest. Children usually go first, 
followed by old people and expectant or nursing moth- 
ers. Those that survive among the younger will grow 
up weak, small, below par mentally as well as physically, 
and their outlook on life will be conditioned to the 
sluggishness and pessimism which extreme hunger in- 
variably brings. They will mold Europe tomorrow. 
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We Thank Thee, Lord 


For all the wonders of this wondrous world 
The pure pearl splendors of the coming day, 
The Raeckinn east, the rosy flush, the dawn, 
For that bright gem in morning's coronal, 
That one lone star that gleams above the glow 
For that high glory of the impartial sun— 
The golden noonings big with promised life, 
The matchless pageant i the evening skies, 
The wide-flung gates, the gleams of Paradise, 
Supremest visions of thine artistry; 
The sweet, soft gloaming, and the friendly stars; 
The vesper stillness, and the creeping shades; 
The moon's pale majesty; the pulsing dome, 
Wherein we feel thy great heart throbbing near; 
For sweet laborious days and restful nights; 
For work to do, and strength to do the work— 

We thank Thee, Lord! 

JOHN OXENHAM 


In Bees in Amber 





Other things are starving, as well as people. De- 
mocracy dies when those who believed in it lose faith — 
when they feel perhaps that it is democracies which 
deny them food, and even the principles of Christianity 
suffer among men whose only salvation seems to lie in 
acquiescence to a pagan conqueror. The situation poses 
a soul-searching question to us in America, who pur- 
port to be humanitarians, democrats, and Christians. 
Can war support the feeding of these starving democ- 
racies of Europe, or must we let them starve in the 
name of Great Britain’s war effort? Biased only by 
our Christian point of view, let us examine the evidence. 

First of all, it is a fact that with the cooperation of 
the United States and the acquiescence of England and 
Germany, the five small democracies can be fed without 
aiding the Germans in any way. Without the absolute 
certainty of this fact no further consideration of a feed- 
ing plan would be possible, for beside the overwhelming 
anti-nazism in this country would stand the refugee 
Norwegian, Polish, Dutch and 


selgium governments 
themselves. 


These governments hold the purse strings 
to their countries’ assets in this country. They will pay 
for the food, and their destinies are one with that of 
Britain. Guarantees would be required from both bel- 
ligerents. Germany would be required (1) to abstain 
from requisitioning food in the countries concerned for 
consumption in Germany; (2) to furnish an equivalent 
of food already taken; (3) to permit supervision of dis- 
tribution of incoming food by a neutral commission to 
the ultimate consumer; (4) to refrain from attacking 
food ships. Great Britain on the other hand would be 
required to give safe passage to ships living up to the 
guarantees. Food would be distributed almost imme- 
diately upon arrival; at no time would there be more 
than seventy-two hours’ supply of food on hand, should 
the Germans decide to seize it. And if they did, all 
relief would stop. 

All this is merely a plan, but a plan based on working 
relief organizations today in Europe, and on the Bel- 
gian relief in the first world war. It is a plan which 
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carries the partial authorship of Herbert Hooyer who 
managed the feeding of Belgians from 1914 to 1947 
without breaking the blockade on Germany, qith the 
enthusiastic. support of both England and America 
Since the outbreak of the present war his Polish Relief 
Commission has distributed $901,000; four Million 
pounds of food and 300,000 pounds of clothing in Way. 
saw, Cracow, Lubin, and Radom. The material jg 
transported without charge by the German railway, 
warehoused without charge by the German Red Cross 
and administered by Polish citizens under American 
general supervision—all this without interference. 

To make absolutely sure of their ground, however, 
the Committee on Food for the Five Small Democracies 
proposes an initial experiment in Belgium to test the 
effectiveness of all of the guarantees on which relief 
is based. One million adults and two million childgep 
will be fed from soup kitchens set up by a neutral com. 
mittee in Belgium. The adults will receive half a pound 
of bread and a bowl of soup per day; the children wij 
get preserved milk in addition. If it works, the project 
will be expanded to feed the other four democracies, 
The food will be purchased from surpluses in the Unit. 
ed States and paid for by the frozen assets of the 
refugee Belgian government. Ships will be mutually 
guaranteed by Britain and Germany. No food, directly, 
indirectly, or by ersatz, must reach the Germans, If 
anything fails, the plan will be dropped, of course, or 
improved. 

The question therefore faces us, bluntly so that we 
cannot evade it: Do we dare experiment scientifically 
to find out whether or not we can feed democracy in 
Europe effectively’? Here is a plan drawn up by the 
most experienced experts in the world, whereby mil- 
lions of democratic people can be saved from starvation, 
and without aiding their oppressors in any way. Do 
we dare to try it? 

Military conquest does not conquer the hearts and 
minds of men; only starvation can reach that far— 
which makes starvation Hitler’s most effective weapon. 
Hungry people never revolt, they only decay. Hunger 
produces disease, despair, brute apathy, and hate, but 
never action. The future result of unchecked famine 
will be a race of half-men, perfect material for Hit- 
lerism for years to come. Subject as they are to exclt- 
sive Nazi propaganda, what can they learn but to hate 
democracy—unless food speaks louder than words, and 
soon. 

The key to this problem is in the hands of the United 
States. We alone can apply sufficient pressure on Great 
Britain to obtain her consent for the plan, and we alone 
have the prestige to insure the safety of the refugee 
governments’ investments. 
dence that Britain herself is prepared to cooperate, as 
she did in 1914 with Belgian relief, in return for im 
creased war aid. The duty, therefore, of Americans 
who understand the plan is to clear away the mists of 
doubt which surround it in other minds and to press it 
on those in power. Basically it is not a controversial 
issue. It is a cause in which we can all unite—once we 
understand. 
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Our Business in 
A Suffering World 


By ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


* 


“While | waited and watched, | began to 
wonder what | would do if | were sud- 
denly put into a refugee camp like this. 
I'd hope to have heavy clothes, and at 
least a blanket to sleep in. And I'd make 
up my mind at the outset to keep myself 
mentally busy; write so much a day, work 
at some mental problem. ... And yet the 
more | tried to imagine myself in this place 
the less | seemed able to think construc- 
tively. A panic seized me, and | wanted 
to get away as fast as! could... ." 


THESE vivid words (written in France) surely de- 
fine for us our main business in a suffering world. It 
it not that Chinese students sit dumbly terrorized be- 
fore the hardships of their present life; or that Euro- 
pean students in the great concentration camps are 
stricken with mental paralysis. But the constant im- 
pingement of a turbulent and uncertain environment, 
the unspeakable pressure of cold and hunger, the frus- 
trating lack of books—these and other hardships have 
produced conditions so threatening to men’s sanity that 
outsiders shrink away in fear. Regardless of the way 
in which students-—-whether in China or in Europe— 
have overcome these pressures and obstacles, the con- 
ditions still remain, and their potential effect is fright- 
ening. It is this fact that defines our business. For 
clearly we who by our acceptance of education and by 
our spoken convictions have demonstrated the high 
value we place‘on it, must see to the work not only of 
maintaining sanity but of helping it develop into edu- 
cated intelligence. 

Nor is this all. Many prophets have bewailed the 
gloomy disunity of our time—a kind of total disunity 
composed of many tight little nationalistic unities. Yet 
there is something of real unity too, a unity which, one 
might venture, is deeper and more durable than any we 
have or shall see. It is the kind of unity people feel 
when they suffer together and when together they over- 
come that suffering. Whether in China or Europe, 
students are now going through much the same thing 
frustration, physical hardships, intellectual isolation, 
daily uncertainty. Yet they are overcoming all of these 
things, and they know that they are doing it together. 
There is a deep unity there—and one not without its 
concrete expression. Last year Chinese students raised 
money for European students. This year English stu- 
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British Photo Combine 


To men living behind the barbed wire a book 
or a news letter becomes infinitely precious. 


dents are carrying on a campaign for Chinese students. 

This too defines our job. Where are we in this total 
picture? We can sit securely in well warmed rooms 
while the world tempest blows? We can jitterbug all 
around the agonies of men. Yet to do so would be to 
study with dryness of mind and live with emptiness of 
soul. Our call is definite. It is to enter into this unity 
which men share by their suffering and by their ability 
to rise above that suffering. 

It is a two-fold job, then, that we have—to provide 
for students that they may live and learn and contrib- 
ute to the intelligible running of the world, and to enter 
with them into the depths of their feelings. How is it 
done? Curiously enough, one answer—and by no 
means the only one—centers around cold, hard cash. 
Yet not around the dime flippantly tossed into a tin 
cup as one dashes off to spend ten dimes. Gaily to toss 
our alms at the pain of people is to insult that pain. 
The money were better spent on a coke. But gaily to 
give up things—of which we have so many—in order 
to share our wealth—this is a different matter. ‘‘Mate- 
rial aid given to oneself is only material,” said Richard 
Roberts, “but material aid given to another is spiritual.” 
It is a fact. Giving with spirit and sacrifice does two 
things: it aids another—in this case, provides students 
with that which gives an education; it unites one with 
another—in this case, allows us to enter into the real 
unity of people who are suffering together. 

Our campaigns for student relief through the World 
Student Service Fund are now at their height. Clearly 
our great job now is to work, and work hard on them. 
Yet let us not think of the job as done when the cam- 
paign is over. Suffering does not cease with the end 
of a campaign. Nor does the call of that suffering 
upon us. Our giving must be constant. 
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THE 8.C.M. IN “41- 


By PAUL MORITZ 


Kansas °39 





THE Christian student must now have a renewed 
sense of the power and nearness of God—a ruling 
power—a natural law. Whatever the term used, it must 
include the conviction that there is a long view in which 
good, truth, justice will prevail. That in the present 
chaos good and truth and justice are working towards 
God's plan. The S.C.M. in 1941—through its program, 
leaders and conferences—must build, discover, and 
unite students who are rugged enough to face the pres- 
ent and future with happiness, courage, and faith. 


Times are tough! No one can deny that. Any 
realistic appraisal must bring the conclusion that the 
world is literally a hell. There have been dark days 


before! Civil War times in America may have seemed 
equally gloomy. Still, to say this is not to admit that 
dark days can be shrugged off as of little importance. 
No matter what the future turn of events, we cannot 
retreat from the reality of our present crisis. We will 
have years of unending struggle, sacrifice and perhaps 
horror. The Christian student must accept this fact 
without evasion, without pessimism, and with full faith 
in the future. 

God works through men. The kingdom of God de- 
pends upon ws—but depends upon no particular in- 
dividual. God’s will is done even though we as indi- 
viduals may fail—even though we may be wrong, for 
God works for and through all men—and through all 
peoples. American students must come soon to the 
knowledge that happiness is indivisible. That the ster 
ility of American life today is the result of a tradition 
which confuses democracy with a selfish individualism ; 
of a tradition which refuses to believe or practice the 
belief that happiness comes only when others are saved 
from unhappiness. God will not bless America until 
Jesus’ law of love is taken practically and seriously by 
(Americans. The S.C.M. member must abandon Uto- 
pian ideas. The presence of evil in the world and in 
us is only too apparent. We must have a determination 
to act, and the courage to act. 

Yes, you say, but how does the S.C.M. accomplish 
this? Only by finding students who are willing to ac- 
cept poverty. Who can live simply and still preserve 
the values which to them seem to make life worthwhile. 
Students who though they may and will be an unpopu- 
lar minority can still retain a feeling of fellowship and 


Where Do We Go from Her? 


community with those who disagree with or Oppose 
them. Students who work constantly for the happiness 
ot others than themselves, discovering areas in which 
they can live and work simply. Students who are will- 
ing to step steadily into the future, unafraid, confident 
that God will yet bring his kingdom. These students 
are on campus now. Not in great number. Not always 
in the S.C.M. Not always awakened to themselves and 
sometime very lonely. But they are there—and they 
can be found. The $.C.M. leadership must build these 
fellowships patiently, slowly, seeing each small gToup 
as a part of the undergirding framework of God’s king. 
dom—now, on the campus, and steadily forward in the 
world. 


4 | 


By JAMES T. WRIGHT 
Howard “4I 


Ti 1. Student Christian Movement, to be vital and sig- 
nificant in 1941, must devote itself earnestly to the op- 
eration of social justice. The basic tenet of sucha pro- 
gram must pe the enjoyment of democratic rights for 
all without fear or favor. There must be equal chanee, 
not charity. ‘The Student Christian Movement must 
lead in the quest toward intelligent understanding of 
the problems of all young people, in every walk of life. 

Students must become realistically aware of the po- 
litical process and participate in it freely and fully, if 
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it is to have any effect in the chaotic world today. Hy- | Movem 
pocrisy must be arrested and destroyed, half-hearted- | do not 
ness efforts to solve our social problems and half-heart- | a chann 


edness in our ethnic minority relations are of particular | Church 


concern. 


(2) 


\ basic assumption in respect to the Negro problem | Movem 
is that race prejudice exists only because people are | process 
mistaken in their conception of other people. It is @ | factor. 
naive hope that changes in the social attitudes of the | life of 
people will be brought about through extensive propa- | portanc 
ganda by pointing to the achievements and capacities | munity 
of the Negro people, and by the appeal to the Christian }| around 
conscience of the dominant group. The appeal is te | who tl 
both reason and conscience, but this approach fails to | help te 
take into account the compelling historical, social, and Hoy 
economic forces which produce racial prejudice. Re | feel th 
liance on preaching the gospel of good-will requires | this st 
a maximum faith in the essential goodness of human] we ho 
nature—and it avoids a frontal attack upon the problem | out al 
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What really happens is that a neat little inter-racial 
yorld is created in a vacuum which lacks a mass basis: 
In this world, consciences are soothed by the realization 
that members of an inferior group are treated as equals 
and as brothers. This merely serves to create a false 
impression as to the future status of the Negro. The 
harsh realities are olossed over, the issues confused and 
obscured with sentiment, religion and idealism. 

The Christian youth of America now face the crisis 
of our democracy! Christianity demands action; this 
action must be of a dual nature—both personal and 
collective, and must embrace every phase of human life. 


ta 
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By KATHARINE PARKER 
Park College °40 
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PossIBLyY what the SCM needs most of all is a 
little more of the threat of hell-fire or something equally 
soading, to make us feel more uneasy about the futtere. 
\s I see it, the Student Christian Movement has an 
urgent, two-fold mission this year: 

(1) We must aim toward a united world, a Christian 
world, and certainly we must help students to enlarge 
their understanding of the work of all organizations 
working toward that end. Realizing there is no one 
answer for every problem, we must realize that people 
are individuals, and should be reached by differ- 
ent approaches, and types of thought. Yet, at the 
same time, we must be preparing young people to take 
a significant part in uniting our Christendom, for divided 
we are failing to make effective the work we are striv- 
ing to do. Student Christian leaders have not done all 
they could to point out the relationship between our 
Movement and the Church. We must remember we 
do not profess to be a substitute for the Church, but 
a channel through which young people are led into the 
Church fellowship. 

(2) It is no news to say that the Student Christian 
Movement should be educational. This educational 
process is supremely important because it is a stabilizing 
factor. An understanding of the significance of the 
life of Christ, of the task of the Church, of the im- 
portance of each individual in a world Christian Com- 
munity, of the importance of united Christian efforts 
around the world, and an unswerving faith in a God 
who through the ages has been and is concerned, all 
help to steady us. 

However, the Student Christian Movement needs to 
feel the challenge of the chaos that will result without 
this stabilizing factor. It is all right to point to what 
we hope will be the happy outcome, but we must point 
out also that we as individuals are the only means on 
earth by which this ideal future will be brought about, 
and to interpret this in terms of action. 
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A PRAYER FOR FAITH AND COURAGE 


Eternal God, Thou who dost rule the world and direct 
the destinies of men and nations, we look unto Thee. Grant 
unto us, we pray, the faith and vision to see that behind the 
shadow of the dim unknown thou art keeping watch over 
thine own. May we know that from everlasting to ever- 
lasting thou art God. Lead us to realize that through all the 
chaos and darkness of our world, thy everlasting arms will 


sustain us: in that realization may we take courage and 


find hope. 


Deliver us, we pray, from the tyranny of the moment. 
Beyond the destruction and carnage of our times may our 
hearts and minds be set on fire with the vision of a more 
perfect society here on earth, in which justice and 
righteousness and brotherhood shall be established and in 
which men may live with one another in peace. Burn 
deeply upon our hearts a sense of the suffering, the in- 
justice, the inhumanity of our times. Lead us as we seek to 
struggle against hatred and oppression in the spirit of 
Christian love. Eradicate from our lives, we pray thee, all 
tendencies and prejudices which tend to perpetuate 
hatred and dissension among men. Keep us from an ener- 
vating pessimism and lead us to trust in thy power and love. 
Forgive us for our complacency; keep us from ever being 
callous to human need. So lead us by thy divine spirit that 
we may dedicate ourselves completely to the task of work- 
ing with thee as co-builders of a new society. May we 
live and act more nearly in the spirit of the Christ of Calvary. 

And we would remember in prayer our fellow students. 
In whatever land they may be, wilt thou, our Father, grant 
unto them strength and courage and a sure, quiet sense of 
thy presence. Unto us we pray that thou wilt grant an 
understanding of their need and a willingness to respond 
to their plight with deeds of Christian love and service. 
Deepen within us all the sense of our oneness in Christ. 
Let his spirit so completely capture our hearts that we may 
maintain unbroken our Christian fellowship throughout the 
world, knowing that in Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek. neither East nor West. May we minister in Christ's 
spirit to all human need. 


So we pray that thou wilt grant us wisdom, grant us 
courage, deepen our faith and rekindle our hopes, to the 
end that we may live creatively in these days; through 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 


(Prayer offered by Robert H. Middleton, 
Colgate senior, at an intercollegiate confe ence.) 
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IT’S YOUR 
ASSEMBLY 


Se Say the Co-Chairmen: 


Alice Stevens, Berea 


James Wilder, Emory 





The Co-Chairmen go informal. 


y . . * . . . . . 
WES, a National Student Assembly is in the making, 
and YOU are part of it the moment you read this! 
It will be the third national assembly of Christian As- 


sociations. 
capitulation to the forces of evil, both at home and 


abroad, Christianity finds itself on the defensive. Youth 


are caught in ihe turmoil of doubt and uncertainty at 
a time when indecision and disunity are fatal. These 
are challenging times—and therefore a National Stu- 
dent Assembly. 


A major purpose of the 1941 Assembly is to re-examine 


the basic grounds for Christian unity and for Christian 


action in a war-torn world: then to move forward to 


a new awareness of the demands of our common faith 
in terms of social action and building the world of to- 
morrow. Accepting the fact of sharp differences of 
opinion within our inclusive fellowship, we are impelled 
to move forward to a deeper and clearer understanding 
of our common faith in an attempt to transcend oppos- 
ing positions and to discover grounds for united action. 
In the Assembly we will seek, as individuals, a deeper 
understanding of the will of God and give ourselves 
in a commitment which should express itself in a 
strengthened, rededicated and united Christian Student 
Movement. With the full cooperation of all of us, the 
Assembly will give direction to the Movement for the 
next four years. 


In a world of increasing confusion and 


Put Down the Dates 


DECEMBER 27, 1941 
through 
JANUARY 2, 1942 


An ambitious program has been planned. The firy 
four days will be given to study and discussion of the 
many personal and social problems confronting students 
today. The last two days will be devoted to making 
movement policy. Each day will start with worship; 
a series of morning platforms will deal with the essen. 
tials of the Christian faith; an evening series, varied 
in nature and topic, will deal with social forces from 
the angles of race, economics and peace. The speakers 
will be persons who inspire and challenge, who know 
students. The national commissions will present pro- 
grams on subjects related to the platform addresses, 
Afternoon sessions will be given to social analysis. 

Small group discussions—meetings at all times !—yill 
be patterned after those of the Amsterdam Conference, 
with the group membership remaining unchanged 
throughout. One general discussion outline will be used 
by all the groups, in order that continuous and integrat- 
ed thinking may result. And a couple of hours each 
day, after the noon meal and after supper, will be given 
to—just fun. 


How You Share in the Planning 


Assembly Planning Committee members will attend 
meetings of many kinds throughout the country—area 
conferences, council meetings and regional conferences 
—during the next few months; they will present As- 
sembly plans, discuss local and regional problems, and 
discover student interests and needs The results of these 
discussions will form the basis for a study-outline which 
will go to all local Associations, for use before summer 
conferences. The summer conferences will help clarify, 
define, and single out those areas of concern which 
seem most important to students the country over. These 
issues will be further sharpened at the meeting of the 
NICC next fall, and then the topics will be made ready 
for study in the local Associations. 

There will be no hoop-la publicity! Promotion will 
consist mainly of country-wide participation by stu- 
dents—beginning now! Publicity will take the form 
of interpretation rather than appeal. The real need for 
a National Student Assembly at this time speaks for 
itself. 

The place will probably be “somewhere in the Middle 
West.” (More about that later!) The aim is to have 
country-wide representation—at least one delegate 
from every Association and from four to ten from 
most! 


Let’s get ready for December 27th, 1941! 
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Christian 
Leadership 


* 
EVELYN GENTRY 


* 


Two radically different pictures came to my mind 
when I was confronted by the question of the meaning 
of Christian, leadership today. 

A crowd stands in front of the Reichschancellery in 
Berlin, awaiting the arrival of Hitler from his annex- 
ation of Austria into the Third Reich. The pageantry 
of mediaeval ceremony combines with the wizardry of 
modern science as the radio announces the hourly 
progress of the airplane journey from Vienna to Ber- 
lin. “The Leader” is coming. His is the absolute 
power to command all that the people have to give. 
Their part is only unswerving obedience. His is the 
knowledge of what is right for them. And his meth- 
ods? They are, as the world has discovered, methods 
of ruthless extermination of all who oppose him; of 
complete subjection of all of his subjects to the ends 
of the corporate state. 

The second image is that of a Quaker meeting in 
which there is not even a minister. Decisions are ar- 
rived at by the difficult procedure of trying to obtain 
the “sense of ‘the meeting.” Those who by virtue of 
long experience in the Christian way of life are termed 
“elders” may sit on benches in the front of the room. 
Silence is interrupted only when the “spirit moves.” 
When someone uses the meeting as an opportunity to 
air his views, the elders take to him their “concern.” 
No one is coerced against his will. The group waits 
until a decision is arrived at which represents the will 
of the whole group. 

The contrast between these two pictures is that of a 
single individual imposing his ruthless will on the group 
—and that of a group arriving at an expression of its 
will by allowing each member an opportunity to express 
his conviction, which then is given equal weight with 
those of others. 

We can agree that the first method has no place in 
our conception and practice of the Christian com- 
munity. Let us turn to the second one for our examina- 
tion of the meaning of Christian leadership. 


Concerning Goal and Method 
Christian leadership is based on the assumption that 
every individual is potentially an instrument through 
whom God may speak ; that he has within him the “seed 
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of God,” and that therefore he is to be listened to as 
potentially the manifestation of God. In practice, how- 
ever, some individuals, by virtue of their endowment 
and achievements, are able to realize more of that po- 
tentiality than others. They are the Christian leaders 
about whom we are concerned. 

The Christian leader is distinguished from other 
leaders by the goal toward which he is working, by the 
qualities which he has as a Christian person and by the 
methods which he employs. 

Toward what objective does the Christian leader 
strive? His ultimate goal is the establishment of the 
“Kingdom of God.” His concern is that the purposes 
of God shall become the purposes of men. As Jesus 
described it, this would mean that a society would come 
to be founded on the fundamental equality of all men, 
irrespective of class, color or creed. Privilege of the 
few would be abolished in favor of securing equal pri- 
vilege for all. Love would displace hate as the basic 
attitude of man toward his fellow man. But beyond 
thfs, or behind it and basic to it, the coming of the King- 
dom in each individual would mean that a revolutionary 
change had occurred in which the demands of the ego 
for prestige, security and power had been replaced by 
hungering and thirsting after the righteousness which 
is of the nature of God. In the concrete situation im 
which he works, therefore, the Christian leader is al- 
ways acting under the imperative of his vision of a 
world in which men seeking their own ends to the de- 
struction of others become so transformed that a com- 
munal life is possible because men have learned that 
they must go the way of God or perish. 

What are his methods? They are a function of his 
capacity to see his own life in relation to the life of the 
whole human community because of his ultimate ob- 
jective. His is not the function of speaking to the 
group but of speaking out of the group as a member of 
it. 

The greatest danger confronting the Christian leader 
today in the area of methods is that he will misuse his 
power, that he will use the group for the furtherance 
of his own ends. Those who have the capacity of lead- 
ership, Christian or not, often fail to see that their 
leadership is being used for the purpose of securing 
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prestige, security, and power for themselves. This may 
be true particularly of those who lead minority groups 
and for whom the ordinary channels of ego satisfaction 


are closed. If this happens, the leader then may use 
“fascist” methods of imposing his will in order that the 
group may achieve the ends which bring him personal 
satisfaction. 


Marks of Christian Leader 
What are the qualities of the Christian leader? Let 
us try to characterize these, although this cannot be an 
exhaustive list. 


Objectivity. The Christian leader is one who, as 
Middleton Murry describes him, has become a disinter- 
ested man. His frame of reference no longer is his 
own cherished ego but the object of his devotion: God. 
This is particularly demanded of the Christian leader 
today because of the necessity of seeing the demands 
of the critical situation in clear perspective, unobscured 
by the demands for personal satisfaction. The question 
which the Christian leader cannot ask is “what will 
happen to me in this situation? Rather, his concern 
must be for the furtherance of those values to which 
he has pledged allegiance. 


Historical perspective. The Christian leader must be 
able to look at the crisis which he faces with his group 
in the light of perspective which he has about history 
as the slow, evolutionary achievement ot the purposes 
of God. He cannot forget that God is both the God of 
wrath and the God of love to all men. As T. Z. Koo 
has said recently, when he prays to God that He will 
show mercy to the Chinese people, he must not forget 
that God is also one of mercy and tenderness for the 
Japanese. If he prays that evil on one side shall not 
go unpunished, then he must see that this is equally true 
for the other side. Whatever the exigencies of a critical 
situation, his must be the long view. 


Realism. With-historical perspective, he is able to 
look at the concrete situation as it is, not as he would 
like it to be. He understands that God must work 
through the processes of history, through men as they 
are—corrupt, evil, egocentric, yet desirous of a better 
state. He cannot therefore escape the demands of the 
concrete situation, but must work in it. He sees so- 
ciety and its institutions as containing both good and 
evil, and he knows that the dialectic process of change 
and development involves both. 

Tension capaciiy. This is the capacity to wait. All 
of us want the security of holding to a position which 
is absolute, in which all contradictions are resolved or 
denied. The Christian leader must be one who has the 
capacity to endure the tension of unresolved contradic- 
tions, when there is no choice which is altogether good. 
This means that pressure can be withstood. A further 
corollary of this is that any choice which is made can 
never be made with absolute certainty that one is right. 
Fanaticism, one of the deadly evils of Christian leader- 
ship, could thus be avoided. 


Humility. This involves the ability to think of one. 
self on an equal plane with everyone else, neither Sue 
perior nor inferior. It is the capacity to see Oneself 
as limited, blinded by one’s own desires, conditioned by 
one’s experiences just as every average human being 
For the Christian leader, the temptation is to think that 
he is especially removed from the corruptness in which 
all men are bound in this society. Humility involves the 
recognition that his identification with society is not 
transcended and that salvation for himself alone is yp. 
thinkable. 

These qualities, although characteristic in Varying 
degrees of every Christian, are particularly demanded 
of the Christian leader in a period like ours when lead. 
ership is so determinative of the direction in which our 
whole structure moves. I have said nothing of the fag 
that leaders are required who are willing to pay the 
price of the denial of the self in order that they may 
have a vision large enough to compel our deepest assent, 
In earlier periods of our history, leaders have arisen 
like Paul, and St. Francis, who were able to transcend 
the limitations of self sufficiently to give men a glimpse 
of what men could be like when God took possession of 
them. Will this crisis be deep enough to call our Chris. 
tian leaders to such complete devotion ¢ [xcept that 
this happen, they will be like the blind leading the blind, 


How Get That Way? 


Finally, we come to the question, How are these qual- 
ities achieved? How does one become this kind of 
The deepest truth which | know is that there 
is a process enunciated clearly by Jesus, as valid in the 
area of spiritual and psychological development as is 
the law of gravitation in the physical realm. 


person ; 


This law 
states that the process by which men find life for them- 
selves and for others is the abandonment of self; the 
giving up of all one’s demands for security, prestige, 
power, honor, in favor of complete and unreserved de- 
votion and commitment to God. As Kierkegaard ex- 
presses it, this means to “will one thing.” All the en- 
ergies, all the hopes, ambitions, habits, desires of the 
individual are gathered up and focussed in a single di- 
rection. Dewey describes this as the adoption of an 
attitude which involves a generic and enduring change 
of the whole will of the person. God comes to take 
possession of the person in that central function in hu 
man personality which is the source of action—the will. 
Psychologically, this means that one must strip away 
all self deception down to the last pretense. The ego- 
centric frame of reference must be abandoned in favor 
of God. There can be no compromise here. There 
can be no middle ground. God will either have the 
whole human heart or He will have nothing. Bultmann 
says that man always stands under an either-or decision. 
He either faces the demands of God and goes that way, 
or he goes the way to destruction. There is only one 
absolute and that is the demand of God. 

What is the way to achieve the qualities of Christian 
leadership? There is only one way—the way of God- 
centered lives. 
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“In Africa it was the Christian 
missionary who started all 
modern education.” 


THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 
AT WAR 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


THE “younger churches” are those of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, the Island of the Sea and other areas 
of the world; churches which have been established in 
relatively recent times and in most cases under the 
initiative of the missionary enterprise during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

Before examining the way they have been affected 
by the present world war, we should remind ourselves 
of a miraculous fact: that it is through the younger 
churches that the World Christian Community does 
exist. It is more than a concept, it is an achieved 


] 


reality. The world community has not been made 


Christian, but the Christian Community has been made 
world-wide. 

Christianity with its 682,000,000 believers has practi- 
cally as many followers as the three largest non-Chris- 
tian religions combined. Confucianism, Mohammedan- 
ism and 715,000,000 adherents, the 
total almost equally divided among the three. Geo- 
graphically, Christianity is the least localized of the 
world’s religions. Even the young people of the Chris- 
tian faith were able to send delegations from seventy- 
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Courtesy of the 1938 Africa Motion Picture Project 


three countries to the World Conference of Christian 
Youth in Amsterdam. Only three great capitals of the 
whole world—Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, Kabul, the 
capital of Afghanistan, and Mecca, the capital of the 
whole Mohammedan world—are without a Christian 
Church. 


Education and Medicine 

More significant than numbers or geographical spread 
is the fact that the Christian communities around the 
world are made up largely of literate men and women 
of character, ability and leadership. In the areas of 
the younger churches they have had an influence in 
government, education and other important fields, out 
of all proportion to their numbers. In China, for ex- 
ample, over one-half of the Cabinet of Generalissimo 
Chaing Kai-Shek is Christian, and the Christian uni- 
versities are the chief source of higher education for 
the entire Chinese people. In India there are seven 
times as many Christian teachers in the government 
schools as the comparative number of Christians in the 
country would justify. In Africa, it was the Christian 
missionary who started all modern education, 

In the area of medicine, nearly seventy of the hos- 
pitals of China have been looted, bombed, or otherwise 
destroyed. Yet the Christian doctors and nurses, both 
native and foreign, still carry on. In Turkey, a land 
on the very verge of war, the medical missionaries are 
continuing steadily and serenely as ambassadors of 4 
good will that will prove more potent than treaties. In 
scores of countries, teachers and research workers are 
training others to take their places if they should be 
liquidated. In Liberia and Nigeria, they are seeking 
new treatments for sleeping sickness. In Thailand, 
they are experimenting with diphtheria toxoid for lep- 
In east China and along the Burma Road they 
are fighting plague and malignant malaria with the 
newest of chemical weapons. Everywhere there is a 
ceaseless warfare, even as the other war closes in. 
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Relief and Cooperation 

It was the Christian churches which first brought to 
China relief from the century-long ravages of floods. 
They set up modern agricultural colleges which have 
brought advance to many farmers of China, and pro- 
moted reforestation of denuded hills and mountains. 
They organized measure to relieve distress. Their 
people have stayed by their posts through the invasion 
of Japanese troops. The churches in China are doing 
much to maintain morale, provide succor, and indeed 
to hold the nation together. 

The united service of the churches transcends the 
bounds of nation and denomination. In India—Ameri- 
cans, Germans, British, Indians and many other nation- 
alities have worked side by side to demonstrate that the 
Christian message has power to transform the degrading 
conditions of poverty and outcaste existence which 
blight the people. It is not without significance that the 
London Missionary Society is providing the salary of 
a German missionary in east Africa! Denomination- 
ally, the younger churches are forging ahead of their 
“mother churches” in ecumenical cooperation. Na- 
tional Christian Councils exist in all the major areas, 
and sixteen denominations of China have united to form 
the Church of Christ in China. The pending merger 
of seven denominations in India into the United Church 
of South India will bring into direct or indirect inter- 
communion all the non-Roman Catholic churches of 
the world! It is fitting that this signal distinction 
should fall to a group of determined younger churches. 

The cooperation of the younger churches and the 
missionary enterprise extends beyond the cooperation 
between representatives of different nations and de- 
nominations within a country. It flows over nationa! 
frontiers, even the frontiers of warring nations—as 
reflected in the fellowship of the Japanese and Chinese 
delegations at the Madras and Amsterdam conferences. 
It is being recognized increasingly that the World 
Christian Community is making an indispensable con- 
tribution to the international order. If we are dissatis- 
fied with its results, perhaps we should ask how much 
worse it would be if this contribution had never been 
made. 





Chinese students feed refugees after airplane raid. 
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Revolution in Asia 

Against the background of these God-given begin. 
nings in the world mission of Christianity there has 
fallen the heavy blow of war. The Sino-Japanese gop. 
flict is but the military expression of a vast upthrug 
of nationalism, corresponding in many respects to the 
dynamic revolutions of Italy and Germany. That the 
effort should have the support of the companion revoly. 
tions in Europe is understandable. That it should haye 
a shattering effect on the Christian church, particularly 
in the expressions of the Church which are related to 
the West, is inevitable. The dismissal of most of the 
western missionaries from Japan, Korea, and Formosa 
may not be an unmixed evil, for the indigenous churches 
will attempt to carry on under their own leadership; 
but only time will tell the outcome. 

What is clear is that the forcible creation by Japan 
of her vast new order in East Asia portends momentous 
re-adjustments for the younger churches, not only in 
Japan, Korea and Formosa, but in Manchuria, China, 
French Indo-China and perhaps further. In the event 
of a combined victory by the totalitarian powers on 
both sides of the world, the problem is even greater, 
It is important to remember that this is all one war, 
with the totalitarian ideologies in essential harmony in 
their attitude toward the Church. 

In China the war has struck most hideously in the 
actual invasion of the country. The resulting destrue- 
tion and dislocation are beyond description in a few 
words, or in any words at all. But beyond the physical 
distress, the deeper question is similar to the one which 
faces the churches of Europe: What will be next, in 
the event of a totalitarian victory? Will the same 
things happen in China that are in progress amongst 
the churches of Japan? Or, if the Chinese do frustrate 
the occupation, will it be at the price of concessions to 
Russia which will threaten the churches with the anti- 
Christian totalitarianism of the colossus to the north? 
Perhaps the answer will lie in the extent to which the 
democracies assist China—or Japan, as they have been 
doing heretofore ! 

Yet the war in all its tragedy is not without its op- 
portunities for the Church of China. We have seen 
already that it is giving a chance to many Christians, 
native and foreign, to show their mettle in a way that 
only a dramatic crisis can make possible. The practical- 
minded Chinese: have been deeply impressed by the 
quality of faith which can produce these results, and 
many observers believe that if the Chinese nation sut- 
vives there will open a new era of unprecedented Chris- 
tian opportunity. 


Orphaned Churches 

Second only to the Sino-Japanese conflict, the great 
impact of the present World War on the younger 
churches springs direct from Europe. It is felt in the 
military involvement of practically all of Africa and 
even more in the cutting off of Europe’s churches from 
the rest of the world. The churches of Germany and 
of all countries under German domination—Denmark, 


(Turn to page 116) 
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This article will be of special interest and value 
to those Associations in our Student Christian 
Movement who are thinking of the possibilities 
of working out a cooperative program for men 
and women students. It tells how the University 
of Washington YM and YWCA faced this problem 
on their campus, some of the mistakes they 
made, and some of the principles they discovered 
in the process of working together as men and 
women students. 


THERE are some women who prefer to live alone 
and seem to like it. There are a few men who prefer 
the same way of life. There are many others—both 
men and women—who feel that it is natural for men 
and women students to think, play, work, and worship 
together and through this kind of fellowship, prepare 
themselves for community life, where it is becoming 
increasingly necessary for men and women to learn to 
live and work together. 

The Association program at the University of Wash- 
ington gives to women students through the YWCA 
an opportunity to live alone and like it. The YMCA 
furnishes a similar outlet for men students. By com- 
bining their resources, both from an equipment and 
staff point of view, both Associations give to men and 
women students an opportunity for fellowship and a 
laboratory where they can learn the art of living to- 
gether. Each Association in this experiment has been 
able to maintain its own identity; at the same time, 
through a cooperative effort in a democratic process 
they have discovered that their usefulness on the cam- 
pus has been increased by their willingness to coop- 
erate in a common task. 


What Started It 

The experiment began with the facing of a housing 
problem. For ten years the YWCA had used a small 
cottage—and to say that the six rooms were inadequate 
for its program is mild understatement. The lease on 
this cottage was about to expire. The YMCA on the 
other hand had a larger building, Eagleson Hall, which 
was badly in need of redecoration. The YMCA found 
it necessary to rent out space to other organizations in 
order to balance its budget. 

To those who had been reared in the tradition of 
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Living Tegether— 
and Liking AI 


By RUTH HAINES and M. D. WOODBURY 








either Association, the idea of the YWCA moving into 
Eagleson Hall with the YMCA was healthy heresy; 
hut to those less emotionally involved, this was the ob- 
vious solution to the housing dilemma of the YWCA. 
The exploratory committee, made up of both students 
and board members from each Association, soon real- 
ized that the national trend was toward closer coopera- 
tion between the YMCA and the YWCA and that this 
was the logical answer at the University of Washington. 


Joint housing could be successful, however, only if 
the program of the two Associations could be synchro- 
nated, and if the memberships were in favor of the idea. 
The committee undertook to analyze the basis for ef- 
fective joint work. Three principles were defined as: 
mutual concern for the welfare of both Associations ; 
joint planning and execution of those projects jointly 
sponsored; and independence of each organization to 
continue separate activities. The program for “joint 
work” and “joint housing” was then presented to the 
cabinet of each Association for their approval. It 
then went to the boards and finally membership ple- 
biscites were held. The plan met with overwhelming 
approval! Meantime, numerous committees had been 
at work studying the problem and interviewing many 
people in preparation for the anschluss. 


The final “hump” involved financing the move and 
the redecoration of Eagleson. The Seattle Community 
Fund, of which both Associations are independent 
agencies, appointed a committee to study the matter, 
and through their splendid cooperation the building was 
repainted and made ready for its new occupants. At 
about this time the YWCA fortunately received a be- 
quest against which they were able to borrow enough 
money for needed furnishings. All summer a commit- 
tee of board women worked. When school reopened 
in the fall of 1940, the University of Washington 
YMCA and YWCA were housed in a beautifully re- 
decorated and artistically furnished Eagleson Hall. 
Each Association had its own offices, but all club rooms 
were used jointly. 


Facing a housing problem in a spirit of mutuality 
was the beginning of our cooperative effort. We dis- 
covered that trying to make an attractive home of Eagle- 
son Hall for men and women students not only brought 
us closer together physically, but opened up larger op- 
portunities for the integration of our Association pro- 
grams. 
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Freshmen Start from Scratch 

The point where we feel we have made the most 
significant progress is in our freshmen program. We 
began the new Association year with a group of upper- 
class students who had been appointed by the officers 
of the YMCA and the YWCA to work with freshmen 
students. 

This group had many informal sessions where they 
discussed, first of all, some of the basic needs of fresh- 
men. Krom these discussions came a list of program 
objectives. An upperclass student was assigned to serve 
as the adviser for each segment of the program. A 
series of luncheons, firesides, and socials was under- 
taken jointly. 

When the Freshman Fellowship Club was organized 
soon after the opening of the university, the men and 
women students each selected their own officers and 
set up their cabinets on a basis of equality and mutual- 
ity. Joint cabinet meetings, held in the homes of mem- 
bers each month, joint retreats, and joint planning of 
committee work have provided laboratories for fresh- 
men to learn to work together democratically. Through 
these experiences they have developed a spirit of to- 
getherness. The fact that they are planning to con- 
tinue their fellowship next year as a Sophomore Club 
indicates that they are not only learning to live together, 
but that they like it. 


The Upperctass Program Is Less Plastic 

We have faced most of our difficulties in joint work 
in connection with the upperclass program. This has 
been due to the fact that the program patterns for both 
the YMCA and the YWCA have been basically differ- 
ent and it has been difficult to integrate them. Failure 
of several projects was due to a lack of thorough under- 
standing of the methods for collaborating. However. 
real progress has been made. We have learned that 
more important than co-chairmanships is the placing of 
responsibility squarely on one individual who is capable 
of leading others, both men and women. In the total 
program the number of these chairmanships should be 
about evenly balanced between men and women. 


An Evaluation of the Experiment 
We feel that we have passed the most difficult hurdle 
in effective joint work. We have learned to. respect 
each other because we recognize basic differences in 
the way men and women work. Out of this respect for 
differences has come an understanding of each other, 
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and of the fact that as men and women we can supple. 
ment and enrich each other’s points of view. Some of 
these basic principles that we have discovered are: 


1. Any cooperation worthy of the name must be based 
on a spirit of equality and mutuality. 


bho 


Joint planning is essential to joint participation 


There are times when women prefer to be women 
and times when men prefer to be men, and an ef. 
fective cooperation must make it possible for both 
Associations to maintain their own identity as well 
as provide channels for cooperative work. 

The most effective foundations for mutuality and 
equality are built slowly and all need to have a 
quality of patience as they work toward a com. 
mon task. 


“st 


There must be a true spirit of unselfishness op 
the part of both student leaders and staff if effee. 
tive joint work is to be realized 

These are some of the principles that have served as 
a guide for our Associations as we have experimented 
in a cooperative program, and in the vears that lie ahead 
we hope that we will be increasingly able to realize them 
as we seek to serve the university and provide a labora- 
tory where men and women students learn to live to- 
gether and like it! 


* 


THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 
(from page 114) 


Norway, Finland, Holland, Belgium, France—are pre- 
vented trom sending money out of their countries. Mis- 
sionary support amounting to approximately four and 
a half million dollars a year has been suddenly cut off. 
The result is one hundred sixty-eight orphaned mis- 
sions, embracing practically every area of missionary 
effort in the world, employing normally about four 
thousand workers, for whom the rest of the World 
Christian Community is attempting to assume responsi- 
bility. , 

The response of Christians in lands not yet under 
the totalitarian powers, both in the older churches and 
the younger churches, has been truly remarkable. Ac- 
cording to the latest information, not a single ene of 
these hundred and sixty-eight missions has had to close. 
Countries as hard pressed by the war as Great Britain 
and Sweden, and even many of the younger churches 
themselves, have come forward with gifts far beyond 
their normal missionary effort in order to maintain 
these orphaned younger churches. The churches of the 
United States are also responding generously, and a 
number of the student Christian organizations are mak- 
ing special contributions toward the needs of their re- 
spective denominations. 

Military invasion and destruction both in the Far 
East and Africa, the challenge of new ideologies in- 
volved in the war, the cutting off of vital financial sup- 
port from the churches of Europe—these offer only 
a weak suggestion of the vast new problems the younger 
churches are facing. 
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French S8S.C.M. Carries on 


In o cupi | France the activity of all youth move- 
ments has been suj pre ssed by a decision of the OCCUPY 
ing authorities, but voung people’s meetings can be held 
in the framework of the Church parish. Jean Bosc, 
former General S« cretary, is assisting Pierre Maury in 
his Paris church. 

In free France, the Student Movement is co-operat- 


ing in an inter-movement organization for the relief 
of evacuees and refugees. \ leading part is played 
by Mile. Barot, 2 vice-chairman of the Amsterdam 
conference. There were many thousands of German, 
\ustrian, Czech, Polish, Russian, and Spanish refugees 
living in utmost nnsery. They are penniless and ow- 
ing to their long stay in primitive barracks and to in- 


sufficient food, they are weakened both physically and 
morally. 
Saving Lives 

Most ot the (zech students have now left France; 
some of them got scholarships in Algiers. A large num- 
ber of Poles can still be saved from concentration 
camps through the giving of scholarships. There are, 
besides, all kinds of stranded students of various na- 


tionalities, many of them non-Aryans. Suzanne de 
Dietrich writes: “Il want you to impress on the Amer- 
ican audiences that they are really saving lives every 
time they contribute to the WSSF.” ‘ 


Cable from Genera 
“PLIGHT SPANISH STUDENTS SPENDING 
THIRD WINTER CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
TRAGIC. EXPANDING PROGRAMME IMME- 
DIATE RELIEF EMIGRATION THROUGH 
OUAKERS.” 


Sweden to Finland 

There was no love lost for Sweden among Finns 
while they were fighting it out alone. The S.C.M. is 
rebuilding relationships. After a visit to Finland the 
Secretary of the Swedish S.C.M. writes: “My days 
with the groups in Abo and Helsingfors were tremen- 
dously interesting. The misunderstandings during the 
War are gone now. Of course, we felt that the Finns 
were the giving part, and we Swedes were the receiving. 
War means also isolation and they longed to meet us as 
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we longed to meet them. We stood before them as per- 
sons and as members of a people which has tried to pre- 
pare itself for long months but has not been tested— 
and so of course there come doubts and hesitations. The 
Finnish have been tested and we wanted to know, really 
and personally, what it was like.” 


A Mixed Bag in Ceylon 

News has come of the Triennial Conference of the 
S.C.M. of India, Burma and Ceylon which was carried 
through with flying colors, despite the political tension 
which results from the war in Europe: “We were a 
mixed bag. We came from all over India, from Ceylon, 
and Burma, and Fiji, and Malay, Palestine, Egypt, 
Australia and the British Isles, and had Helen Morton 
with us from the States. Enjoying the rich fellowship 
of such a gathering, the increasing thought that beat in 
one’s mind was, Thank God for the unifying spirit of 
Christ, and for the way in which we have come to know 
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it in and through the WSCF. 


Latvia 
‘My task is that which Martin Luther called the most 
difficult of all, prayer and intercession. It is difficult, 


because we would prefer to do good on our own.” 


Good Neighbor—Yes and No 

On September 24, 1940, the United States relin- 
quished control of the customs of the Dominican Re- 
public which it has controlled since 1905—another step 
in the good neighbor policy. 

On January 8, the United States rejected the French 
plea that we permit the entry into this country of 3,500 
refugees of many nationalities facing misery and desti- 
tution. This is only one of many indications of the 
way in which the historical American offer of asylum 
to political and intellectual refugees is being scuttled 
today. Precautions against unfair labor competition 
and the danger of immigrants becoming public charges 
have been magnified into requirements of financial back- 
ing which only a few could meet. Instructions from 
the State Department to American consuls abroad have 
resulted in many cases in a virtual shut-down on al! 
visas no matter what the circumstances. There are 
occasional exceptions such as the group visas for Brit- 
ish children, and sporadic relaxation in Lisbon. 








College Editors Say— 


Back to Solid Ground 

We are lacking today—sadly lack- 
ing in those qualities which make it 
possible for us to cope intelligently 
with enfergency. They are the fruits 
of training, and America’s universities 
have missed the boat. (along 
with her counterparts 
across the nation) is turning out de- 
gree-holders with a smattering of 
knowledge about numbers of subjects. 
3ut she isn’t turning out men and 
women who are tough as nails, phy- 
sically and mentally alert, equipped 
for living. 

You [Faculty] must get back to solid 
ground again. You've got to start 
thinking again in terms of men and 
women, not in terms of degrees; in 
terms of 


lowa 
educational 


knowledge, complete and 
directed. 

Forget that training in the spiritual 
elements of life is to be found, tech- 
nically, in the academic course num- 
bers of the school of religion, or in the 
profound teachings of philosophy, or 
in the church. It’s in medicine and 
commerce and physics, too, and those 
of you who teach medicine and com- 
merce and physics must teach religion 
as well. 

We want constant training in the 
constant things of life, the physical, 
mental and spiritual things. And we 
want it in every course in every de- 
partment in every college. We want it 
as the backbone of higher education 
the thing to which all else is tied and 
of which all else is a part.—The Daily 
lowan. 


Best Things are Undone 

We are told in class that Shake- 
speare’s works are the world’s great- 
est, that our government is incom- 
parable, that engineering principles 
are settled, and that there is nothing 
more to discover. . . . In this manner 
it would be exceedingly difficult for 
a college curriculum to give a student 
a philosophy of life that would carry 
him over all the rough bumps. This 
can be given to him only by using a 
method exactly the opposite from the 
passive study of art and literature. 
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This method was excellently outlined 
in a college newspaper editorial we 
read recently: 

“The finest book is yet unwritten, 
the best picture unpainted, the best 
government still a dream, and engi- 
neering and chemistry dribbling in- 
fants. College students should be chal- 
lenged by their professors to do finer 
things, not taught that all the great 
are dead and all the masterpieces 
created.”—The Daily Pennsylvanian. 


Importance of Public Affairs 
For years the 
writers 


more courageous 
dared to preach the 
values and demands of public service 
for “good men.” For an equally time- 
less span, every government official 
ever to visit this campus has told us 
that American democracy would stand 
or fall on the readiness of college men 
to enter the arena of politics. Now, 
for the first time, as far as we know, 
there is a chance for undergraduates 
to get a sample of the dish before 
Not by 
theoretical design but by necessity, the 
federal government has 


have 


deciding on a career. 


become the 


great coordinator of American econ- 
omic life. 

It is clear that fhe change 
to stay, and no shouts of 


is here 
“Socialism” 





Depauw Boulder 


“Just Molly and Me and Beebe Makes 
Three.” 


can stem the trend. There are few meq 
even of the most Carnegian tradition 
who do not see that in our time there 
will be no phase of productive lif 
which will be untouched by gover. 
ment. 

Of course this does not mean that 
every college graduate should try to 
be a congressman. Obviously there are 
at least three ways in which a person 
may take part in governmental affairs: 
through a professional career in ad- 
ministration, through actual participa. 
tion in representative politics, or mere- 
lv by taking an active part in public 
affairs wherever they intrude into his 
private life —Vale Daily News. 


Who Are the Patriots? 
The present revival of 
fever has its basis in the 


patriotic 
natural 
gratitude of the American people that 
their country is still democratic, still 
at peace. But the patrioteers—those 
who make profit from this honest pa- 
triotism—have the power to distort 
and misuse the loyalty which Ameri- 
cans feel for their country. 

Genuine patriotism does not consist 
of slogans on movie screens, nor of 
singing the Star Spangled Banner. 
Rather, it consists of contributions of 
ideas and service to the democratic 
ideal and to the American people. 

The subtle danger inherent in pa- 
trioteering is two-fold. First, it fans 
the flames of emotion, blinding us to 
our real problems; second, it attempts 
to create an artificial national unity. 
National unity is essential but when it 
becomes such that Americans of un- 
questionable loyalty are called “fifth 
columnists” because they have minor- 
ity points of view, then it becomes 
difficult to distinguish between Amer- 
ican unity and the so-called unity of 
which the totalitarian nations boast. 
If American patrioteers can succeed 
in divorcing American symbols from 
the experiences of the American peo- 
ple, then they will have a powerful 


instrument for political reaction 
against the very things for which 


\merica’s symbols have always stood. 
—Minnesota Daily. 
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ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 

Representative Joseph Gavagan of 
New York has introduced H.R. 971, 
which is backed by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and others. Under its 
provisions, the federal Department of 
lustice shall cause an investigation to 
be made whenever any state or gov- 
ernment agency fails to protect victims 
of a lynch mob. A payment of not 
less than $2,000 nor more than $5,000 
in damages for the relatives of the 
lynched victim is provided, and the 
money is to be paid by the “culpable 
governmental sub-division” charged 
with protecting the victim. 


ABOLITION OF POLL TAXES 

Representative Gavagan has intro- 
duced H.R. 970 and Representative 
Geezer has introduced H.R. 1024 “to 
amend an act to prevent pernicious po- 
litical activities.” These bills would 
declare it unlawful for any election 
official “to require the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 
registering to vote, at any presidential 
election, or for election of a member 
of Congress. 


WORK RELIEF 

President Roosevelt in transmitting 
the annual budget message asked for 
$995,000,000 for the Work Projects 
Administration for the fiscal year 
1941-42, a reduction of about $400,- 
000,000 from the’ amount that will 
probably be expended during the cur- 
rent budget year. The President con- 
tended that the government spending 
for the defense program would make 
employment for a considerable num- 
ber now on WPA and that it might be 
possible to make still further reduc- 
tions in the fiscal year 1942. In Janu- 
ary, 1940, there were about 1,880,000 
persons employed by WPA. The aver- 
age cost per person, per month is at 
present $64.50, including wages, mate- 
rials and administration. 

Senator Capper has introduced a bill 
(S. 650) to establish a division of co- 
operatives in the Department of Agri- 
culture. (Matters relating to coopera- 
tives are at present mainly handled by 
the Farm Credit Administration.) 
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DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

H.R. 2850 was introduced January 
29, by Representative Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, which is giving the 
bill consideration. Mr. Vinson’s bill 
aims at the reduction of strikes on 
naval construction. Drawing some- 
what on the experience of the Rail- 
road Mediation Act, Mr. Vinson pro- 
poses a law prohibiting strikes in in- 
dustries producing naval supplies until 
thirty days after a report of the dis- 
pute has been filed with a naval de- 
fense board. It would set up a per- 
manent fact finding agency for labor 
disputes on naval construction and the 
production of naval supplies. 


POST EMERGENCY ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Representative Jerry Voorhis of 
California has introduced H.J. Res. 
59, proposing to establish a national 
unemployment commission. The bill 
has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. This proposal is 
similar to a finding of the interfaith 
Conference on Unemployment con- 
vened by the Federal Council of the 
Churches and other religious organiza- 
tions in June 1940. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Representative LeRoy D. Downs of 
Connecticut has introduced H.R. 2950, 
authorizing an appropriation of 
$7,000,000 for the relief of destitution 
among civilian population of Finland, 
the administration and distribution to 
be under the direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

H.]. Res. 104, by Congressman Al- 
bert F. Beiter of New York, would 
authorize the President to purchase 
$15,000,000 worth of medical supplies 
and surplus food in the United States 
and distribute these, under the direc- 
tion of American citizens in Poland 
and “other afflicted areas.” 

Representative John M. Coffee of 
Washington is sponsoring a bill (H.R. 
2946) which would prohibit the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war to Japan, also prohibit 


Program Material 


On the Docket — 


A Digest of Social Legislation Pending Before Congress 





These bills should be a matter for 
study and action by local Christian 
Associations. A discussion outline, in- 
cluding information on the poll tax, 
and a bulletin on how to work effec- 
tively for legislation, may be secured 
by writing: Rose Terlin, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, New York. 





the transportation of all such items by 
vessels of the United States for the 
use of Japan. 

Senators Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota and Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana have jointly introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 56, “requesting all bel- 
ligerent governments to proclaim their 
war aims.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin sponsors S. 313, a bill to “pro- 
hibit the mailing of propaganda dis- 
seminated by agents of foreign prin- 
cipals unless the source of such prop- 
aganda is identified.” 

Congressman Marcantonio has intro- 
duced H. J. Res. 40 “to strengthen 
national defense, prevent dislocation 
in the economic life of the nation, re- 
store civil liberties and the rights of 
the people and to keep the United 
States out of war by repealing the 
Selected Service and Training Act.” 
(Public Law Number 783). 


ALIENS 


While a number of bills dealine 
with aliens have been introduced 
this session of Congress, only twe : 
considered to be important. A ill, 
H.R. 1435, introduced by Representa- 
tive Joe Starnes of Alabama, would 
deport any alien advocating any basic 
change in the form of government. 
Another, H.R. 3, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Sam Hobbs of Alabama, 
would provide that aliens subject to 
deportation because of crimes but who 
cannot be deported should be held in 
detention camps. This bill is retro- 
active. No trial or court action would 
be necessary. Both bills passed the 
House during the last session. Both 
are opposed by groups concerned for 
civil liberties. 
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Ou the News Grout 


Polls for Britain 

71 per cent of a cross section of 
America’s college youth believe that 
American democracy would survive a 
defeat of Britain in Europe, ! 
ing to Student Opinion Surveys of 
America. Yet 88 per cent think that 
Britain will win the war, 


iccort 


and 67 pet 
rent endorse the President’s lease 
lend policies. The survey is conducted 


by sampling opinion on campuses all 


over the country through correspon- 


dence, collecting conimments 
cess. The division bv sections of the 
country was very similar to that of 
the population as a whole 
lend sentiment was strongest—40 pet 
cent of the total, in the Far West and 
the West Central areas, while in the 
South it fell to 24 per cent, with New 
England a clos 
cent. 


second with 2/ per 


Backing up these results are the 
turns from a student poll in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in which 
1,003 students favored United States 
war as a last resort to save Britain 
from defeat; 572 voted no; 882 stu- 
dents felt, however, that all-out aid to 
Britain 


while 583 saw the 


would keep us out of war, 
country being 
dragged in. Other startling results 
were a vote of 1,191 to 393, over three 
to one in favor of prohibiting strikes 
in vital defense industries, and a close 
should be 


dealt with more or less severely than 
at the close of the last war 


vote on whether Germany 
775 said 
And by a close 
vote of 807 to 761, the North Caro- 
lina students affirmed their belief in 


less, 773 said more. 


the now dormant national referendum 
Evidence that 
college editors do not always follow 
their 


before a foreign war. 


trends of thought is 
found in the fact that the college news- 
paper printed two strong editorials 
simuitaneously with the poll results, 
one against the pro-war vote, and the 
other against the anti-strike sentiment. 


campus 


Venture in Pan Americanism 

110 South American educators, pro- 
fessional and business men, are now 
studying the “American way of life” 
in a special six weeks institute in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, planned 
especially for them by the students and 
faculty of North Carolina University. 
Officially this institute is designed to 
give these Latin neighbors a taste of 
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\merican college life in all its aspects, 
from graduate economics and law 
courses to the bull sessions in d rm 


‘ooms, and through the college, per- 
hans, a ki 


owledge of American life 
Ls i whol 


With their 


con pleted, the visitors have fallen 


stay nearly 


vith the program admirably. Journal! 
istS are working on the colle ge paper 
ithletes ar trying out for the teams, 


ind on ron 


‘, blue-eyed South Ameri 
‘an senorita was chosen queen of th 
annual Student-Faculty day. Thirteen 
courses of study are represented among 
the institute members, each under the 
a faculty member in N.C.U 


mmittee of students to assist 


charge of 
them in. orientation Besides class 
work, extensive field trips are 


tken to industrial and historical points. 


Social Service 

Since this page last month reports 

lave come 1n from all over the coun- 

ry indicating with a vengeance that 

ther areas than New York indulge in 
bce 


volunteer social service, with ingenuity 


and zest. Here is one sample (more 
next month) : 

“Experiment” at the University of 
Nebraska 


wrong wi rd, 


“Experiment” is really the 
for the YWCA staff has 
a semester of actual accomplishment 
behind it y 





Summer Student 
Conferences 

Camp Oatka, Fast 

June 9-16. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Sebago, Maine. 

New YorK State. Silver Bay, on 
Lake George, N. Y. June 13-20. 

Mippte ATLANTIC. Eagles Mere, Pa. 
June 8-15. 

SOUTHEAST. 
dega, Ala. 

*SouTHEAST. 
June 7-16. 

GENEVA. College Camp, Wisc. June 
13-21. 

SoutHwest. YMCA Camp, Hollister, 
Mo. lune 6-15. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN. Association Camp, 
Estes Park, Colo. June 6-16. 

SeaBeck. Hood’s Canal, Kitsap County, 
Wash. June 14-22. 


Talladega College, Tatla- 
June 4-10. 
Blue Ridge, N af 


*For white students. 








There are two communit centers in 


members of the so. 
cial service staff have worked as yol- 
unteer leaders of groups of childrep 
+4 > ~} : - ‘ »} oot 

mn eacn center. | acn gir} volunteer 
spends an hour a week leading chi. 
dren in folk dancing, singing oO 


Sig, Lames 
or a rhythm 
the best ot the Projects 


Lincoln, and the 


handicra it, st 


band | 


rv-telling, 
1e of 


rhe staff meets once a week—about 


10 of them—for one or all of th 
fol] Iwiheg purposes: { ] ) hear spe 

| pe- 
cial Spe ake Ts, such is ( ommunity 
Chest executive on “the 


philosophy 
f organized philanthropy”; (2) t 
hare gam ngs which 
the group learned and plaved, as prac: 


tice; one time an art student showed 


them handcraft methods for their 
groups; (3) to discuss problems and 
solve them For insta me girl 
was confronted by a group of ten to 
fifteen year old bovs w vere wun- 


ruly and uncooperative group 
us YMCA, 
supplying a stu- 
worked with the 
boys the rest of the semester. The 


decided to call on the car 
which responded by 


dent member who 


from three to twelve in 
fascinated 
irving, and 


group grew 
number, and the bovs wer: 
by their woodwork, ship 
other projects. 

The spirit and willingness of this 
staff is the secret of 
The girls furnished 
handcraft and 
children 
complete with 
paint the 
kitchen at one of the centers, but final 
examinations 


Keefer. 


social service 


their success 
their own materials for 
one of them gave her 
party 
the group wanted t 


games; 
a Christmas 


“eats 


interfered.—F rances 


* 


Dust in 
the Hopper 


Music Too. Gettysburg College's 
Christian Association, which is a jack 
of all trades with activities running 
from campus 
problems discussions and dances, has 
now added classical music to its ac 
tivities. Thirty-five records were col- 
lected and are lent, library fashion, to 
any student. 


devotional services to 


A coeducational series of lectures 
on “Love and Marriage” is being run 
jointly by the YM and YW on the 
Kansas State College 
spring. 


campus this 
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PROGRAM IDEAS 


Let’s Try This One 


Old Clothes in Bundles. The most 
ynique money raising method to reach 
this department in recent months was 
devised by four girls in Whitman Col- 
lege, Washington, who organized a 
dance the admission to which was one 
overgrown bundle of clothes. Any 
kind of clothes would do, and did— 
from old shoes to a Phi Delta Theta 
sweatshirt, and a bright red sweater. 
The expenses of the dance were kept 
almost at zero, and after it was all 
over, the girls gathered up the con- 
glomeration of apparel and shipped it 
off to Spokane where it was sold at a 
rummage sale—and the proceeds paid 
Whitman College’s contribution to the 


Red Cross. 


Howd’ydo? The University of Ken- 
tucky co-eds have worked out almost 
a scientific system of informal faculty- 
student get-togethers. A series has 
been running, each at the home of a 
different faculty member with four 
faculty members and fifteen students 
as guests. The invitations are all 
carefully recorded at the YWCA so 
that no student meets the same faculty 
member twice, but, if possible, all of 
them once. 


To Study War and Peace. Wesleyan 
College in Georgia has instituted a 
study group on pacifism composed of 
everyone who wants to know what 
pacifism really is. The idea is to help 
many who are confused to form clear 
ideas on the subject of peace and war. 


Civil Liberties Dramatized. The 
American Civil Liberties Union recom- 
mends to amateur theatrical groups in- 
terested in plays dealing with civil 
liberties “The Teacher,” a one-act 
play by Professor Fred Eastman of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
“The Teacher” is an amusing treat- 
ment of the issues of academic free- 
dom. It runs half an hour and re- 
quires eight characters. Royalty is $5 
per performance. (The author do- 
nates his half share of the royalty to 
affiliates of A.C.L.U. which reproduce 
the play.) The copies of the play may 
be secured from Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
at thirty-five cents. 


Films. The accomplishments and 
meaning of the Friends’ Work Camp 
have been recorded in two silent films 
which are being distributed wherever 
people are interested in social service 
summer work. One deals with eight 
of the work camps scattered through- 
out the country, showing their varied 
work, ranging from consumer coopera- 
tive educational activity to reconstruc- 
tion in the Tennessee valley, and hard 
farm work. It tends to show how one 
constructive project leads to another, 
leaving lasting improvements in the 
areas reached. The other is the life 
history of one work camp showing the 
devotional and work sides woven to- 
gether. They are distributed by the 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street New York City on a _ base 
rental of $3. 
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For Caster... 


REMEMBER APRIL—Assurances of Life Eternal....... 75 cents 


“Ye who fear death, remember April”—a small anthology of poetry, prayers 
and prose selections concerning immortality. 


SERVICES FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Eighteen services with music, prayers, litanies and meditations, arranged for 
special needs and special seasons including Holy Week. 


WE PLAN OUR OWN WORSHIP SERVICES 


A thoughtful guide in the preparation of services of worship. Suggested ser- 
vices are included, developed on the idea of worship as an art as well as an act. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


New York, N. Y. 
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“It’s nice to be back...” 


James Alter Back 
from Prison 


“Nice to be back? Yes,” com- 
mented Jim Alter, 1940, graduate sec- 
retary of Dwight Hall, who returned 
to Yale March sixth after release from 
the Danbury Correctional Institute, 
where he spent three months for re- 
fusal to register for the draft. “And 
I am ready to resume work where 
I left off.” 

Although Alter was sentenced to 
prison as a conscientious objector last 
December 5, he received only a three 
month’s term, because he is a first year 
Divinity School student, and would 
have been exempt from service under 
the Selective Service Act. Charles 
Swift, president of Dwight Hall, who 
also refused to register for the draft 
because of religious reasons, was sen- 
tenced for a full year. The govern- 
ment’s theory behind this ruling was 
that less than a year would fail to 
have a salutary effect, since those who 
abided by the law and signed up for 
the draft will have to devote a full 
year to military training. 

One of the few comments Alter 
made on his three-month sojourn at 
Danbury was that “they had an eve- 
ning service every day.” And then, 
“At present I am uncertain what 
judgment to make on what has hap- 
pened. Perhaps later I may be able 
to evaluate it correctly.” 


* 


Uproar. Northwestern University 
was thrown into an uproar immedi- 
ately before midyear examinations 
when five Romance Language exams 
were stolen and peddled through the 
campus at $5 and $10 apiece. The 
thief covered his tracks so thoroughly 
that the loss was not discovered until 
various fraternity houses got anony- 
mous phone calls offering the papers 
or their copies at a price. At the last 
minute in the examination room the 
tests involved were altered. 
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Chureh and Campus 


* 


Edited by Robert G. Andrus 


BR. PAUL BURT, since 1928 Pas- 
tor-Director of the Wesley Founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois, in 
his annual report to the Wesley Foun- 
dation corporation last October, re- 
affirmed the great essential principles 
of the Wesley Foundation Movement, 
as follows: 


1. That the Wesley Foundation 
should be church-centered, that stu- 
dents should not simply be a religious 
group or society but should be kept 
related to church life while they are 
in the university, led to find the church 
as the channel through which their 
life may count for the greatest values, 
and trained in the service and leader- 
ship in that church—hence, the impor- 
tant part that a continuing local wor- 
shipping congregation must play in 
any future of the Wesley Foundation. 


2. That the educational quality and 
values of an essentially pastoral min- 
istry to students should be reaffirmed 
and more fully realized. A program 
does not have to be academic to be 
educational in the essential purpose of 
fashioning Christian character. 


3. The teaching program, both in 
credit and voluntary courses, should 
be emphasized and made more effec- 
tive to combat religious illiteracy and 
train for churchmanship. 


4. That the “home away from 
home” idea is essentially sound. A 
worship and teaching ministry are not 
enough. The homelike atmosphere for 
which the Wesley Foundation has al- 
ways striven contributes much in pro- 
viding a _ supporting group where 
young people help one another to live 
at their best. 


5. That the Wesley Foundation 
should continue to be not only a pro- 
gram for students but of students and 
by students. In all our zeal for de- 
mocracy this should be self-evident. 


THe 


Florida State College for 
Women, 


Tallahassee, has sent four 
deputation teams to nearby communi- 
ties during the current school year. 
The girls go on Saturday afternoon, 
lead a recreation program on Satur- 
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day night, teach in Sunday School and 
lead in devotions, meet with the young 
people on Sunday afternoon to talk 
over problems, and help with the 
young people’s meetings on Sunday 
evening. 


TirepD of sitting around and just 
talking about what they would like 
to do or what they would do if they 
had the time, six students of the New 
Mexico State College, with the assist- 
ance of Dean Bovard, will take over 
the religious services of the little tewn 
of Picacho, three miles from Las 
Cruces. Picacho has no church of its 
own and no regular minister. All re- 
ligious services are conducted in the 
school house, with the members fur- 
nishing the leadership. 

Pershing Jolly, footbal] star and 
captain of this year’s team, and Har- 
old “Red” Colvard, another football 
star, will teach the intermediate Sun- 
day school class. Margaret Wilkins 
and Peggy Hildwein, freshmen and 
members of the Inter-Church Associa- 
tion, will handle the primary class. 
The senior class will be taught by 
Billy Utton, another active “Inter-”; 
Dean Bovard will serve as musi- 
cian and Leonard Fribley will lead 
the singing. 


AT the University Religious Confer- 
ence, Los Angeles, January 7, a con- 
ference was held with some thirty in 
attendance. Besides those from the 
Los Angeles area, several came from 
Serkeley and from Arizona, The pur- 
pose of the conference was the shar- 
ing of experiences in making “A 
More Effective Christian Emphasis on 
the Campus.” 

Areas of Effective Services were 
discussed by Herman Beimfohr, Di- 
rector, Wesley Foundation; Stuart 
Ratcliff, Catholic representative at the 
University Religious Conference ; Gale 
Seaman, pastor for Baptist Students, 
and Donald Stewart, Director of 
Westminster Foundation. The areas 
most frequently mentioned were: Wor- 
ship, Christian Reading, Leadership 
Training, Personnel Counseling, Con- 





ference and Retreats, Recreation and 
Special Projects during summer, 

Hiel Bollinger, Director of the De. 
partment of Student Work, Board 
Education of the Methodist Church, 
conducted a stimulating discussion on 
Campus Ecumenicity. 

Neglected Areas were discussed 
Dewitt C. Baldwin (Secretary for Sty. 
dents, Board of Foreign Missions, The 
Methodist Church) and Muriel Bixby 
Clark (University Religious Confer. 
ence ). 

The conference was continued the 
next day at Pasadena in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Coup. 
cil of Church Boards of Education, Jp 
closing, Dr. Donald Stewart said: 
“We may be divided into many bodies 
but we are of one blood and we need 
leaders conscious of the quality of 
that blood, aware of its corpuscles of 
justice and freedom, that it throbs 
with the motivating power of the wil 
of the people under a common and soy. 
ereign God. Our task as that of train. 
ing leadership for the home, the school, 
the church and society, so that blitz. 
krieg without and social disease within 
may be annulled and the kingdom of 
God shall be established.” 


Let's 
Understand 
Each Other 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge Ph. D. 
$2.50 





® Do you know why you 
and your friends behave as 
you do? Here are clues to 
human behavior in a collec- 
tion of case stories, present- 


ing an easy understanding 


of psychology. 
* 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Two Views About Religion 


WispoM AND FoLty IN RELIGION. 
Joseph Haroutunian. Scribner, 1940. 


$2.00. 


Wuat We MEAN By ReLiGion. Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. Harper. 1940. $1.75. 


In these books, from the pens of 
two leaders in the American Church 
today, we can see clearly the dichotomy 
which more and more is becoming ap- 
parent in theological circles. Professor 
Haroutunian, holding the chair of 
Systematic Theology at Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, rep- 
resents forcefully that group of 
churchmen re-emphasizing 
the traditional aspects of the Christian 
faith. Dr. Sperry, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School in Harvard University, 
finds himself in the school of so-called 
“liberal” Christians who are attempt- 
ing to re-interpret the faith to the 
modern mind in contemporary terms. 
The former vividly vilifies all that the 
latter stands for, while Dean Sperry 
points to much in Professor Harou- 
tunian’s system as the product of a 
former age, needing modification in 
the light of recent events. Whether 
any resolution can be made between 
these two viewpoints remains to be 
seen; for the present, at least, it is 
obvious they stand at opposite poles. 

In three brief sections Haroutunian 
mercilessly attacks liberal Christianity 
and calls for a return to the faith of 
Paul, as interpreted by the leaders of 
the Reformation. The American 
Church, so runs his argument, has 
looked upon man as a rational crea- 
ture, with almost unlimited possibili- 
ties, sharing a basic affinity with God 
and able to co-operate with the Creator 
in fulfilling the divine purpose. Man 
is a sinner, in active rebellion against 
God, and in desperate need of his for- 
giving and healing grace. Mercy can 
come only through Jesus Christ, the 
incarnate word of God, coming as the 
final revelation of God and by his 
death on the cross, redeeming all man- 


who are 
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kind; all, that is, who will receive 
Him. But, says Haroutunian, man 


can receive Christ only by the grace 
of God; so human nature and effort 
are negated in favor of the sover- 
eignty of God. 

A much less didactic author, Dean 
Sperry examines five aspects of the 
Christian Faith—Religion, Faith, 
Prayer, Morals, God. In contrast to 
Haroutunian’s insistence on the unique- 
ness of Christianity, Sperry acknowl- 
edges the contributions of science, art, 
history, and the like to the stream of 
Christian thought. The Harvard dean 
has a firm faith in man’s reason and 
ability to find God in all of life. Re- 
ligion, for him, is the “term used to 
connote the relationship between God 
and man,” and in that relationship the 
two are partners, sharing together 
thoughts and actions. Admittedly his 
book is an attempt to answer, in ra- 
tional terms, certain basis questions 
which men today are asking about re- 
ligion. He triés to demonstrate as 
best he can the reasonable nature of 
Christianity and then asks the reader 
to try it out as a working hypothesis. 

The contrast between the attitudes 
of these two authors toward the Chris- 
tian faith is easily discernible. The 
3arthian believes that in the faith he 
has found the truth, final, immut- 
able. The Liberal is still searching, 
eyes and mind open for new insights. 
Only time can show which will be 
more appealing to the modern mind. 


WILLIAM G. COLE 


EMBeEzzZLep HEAVEN. Franz Werfel. 
Viking Press. 1940. Book-of-the 
Month Club selection, March 1941. 
$2.50. 


Embezsled Heaven sticks to your 
fingers until you've finished the epi- 
logue. Even then the stark heroine, 
Teta, is likely to have found a lasting 
home in that vestibule of your imagi- 
nation reserved for rarest friends. 

Werfel takes us with the smooth 





strokes of a true artist from the beauty 
of the Grafenegg estate in the Totenge- 
birge to the squalid slums of Prague, 
and from the refuge of Catholic spin- 
sters in Vienna to the inner sanctum 


of the Vatican. We are on the trail of 
a saint who never would have guessed 
that she was one. And, like many such 
before her, she found her greatest 
treasure in the catacombs of Rome. 


Here is a novel without a hero or a 
pretty girl. It is the picture of an 
Austrian cook, a serving woman. As 
she prepared each meal she seasoned 
it with a bit of eternity. Teta was 
bent on getting to heaven and was 
bound that no obstacle was insur- 
mountable and no sacrifice too great, 
if only the issue were sure. This hope 
buoyed her up in sorrow and steadied 
her in joy. 

Teta knew what life was for. It 
was for heaven. Pain had no grief, 
and death was the friendly touch of a 
welcome hand. The humblest routine 
of endless toil was not lonely or con- 
fining. There was always a vista of 
eternity, if one would but lift his eyes 
from the stony road. 

Embezsled Heaven? From whom? 
Well, it’s Werfel’s story ... but I 
think he says that vacuous pleasures, 
greed for material comfort, and em- 
piricism .of today have cheated most 
folks out of all that is eternal. No! 
He has no sermon to preach, unless 
it be in the ponderings that crowd the 
mind in the wee hours when one puts 
the book by to lend to his best friend 


THOMAS W. CurRrIE, JR. 


CaN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BE CHRIs- 
TIAN. Harrison E. Elliott. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


Here are fairly presented two con- 
flicting conceptions of religious edu- 
cation. One is the traditional Prot- 
estant view, now underscored by a 
tendency to return to authoritarian 
religion, which emphasizes transmis- 
sion of material and point of view. 
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The other is the liberal view of pro- 
gressive education which expects the 
learner to enter creatively into the 
process of developing his Christian 
faith, using the material of the past, 
but in a dynamic way adapting it to 
meet new situations. The author 
comes out for the second view; and 
he believes it will enable us to answer 
the question of the title in the affirma- 
tive. 
WILMINA ROWLAND 


Lire Has No CEILING. Frank T. Cart- 
Friendship Press. $1.00; 
50 cents. 


wright. 
paper, 


A readable storv of the lives of 
two young Chinese Christians, Dr. and 
Mrs. Cheng, this book is a ready re- 
source for friends of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 


New Pamphlets 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP AND To 
pAYs Wortp. Frank P. Graham and 
John C. Schroeder. Forthright state- 
ments, given as addresses before the 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of YMCA (25c.; 100 
for $12.50. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. A state- 
ment which was three months in prep- 
aration by a group of outstanding 
churchmen submitted it to nu- 
individuals 


who 


merous and two large 
groups before it was presented to the 
Bienniel Meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in Atlantic City last 


December. (5c) 





Whe's Whe 


Henry P. Van Dusen is author of 
the latest Hazen book: Reality and 
Religion. 

CHARLES WEST is a junior in Co- 
lumbia University and News Editor of 
The Intercollegian. 

PauL Moritz is traveling up and 
down the country on behalf of the 
World Student Service Fund. 

KATHARINE PARKER is a traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

Ropert S. BriLtHerMeER, Yale ’39, is 
Administrative Secretary of the World 
Student Service Fund. 

Evetyn Gentry, of the Department 
University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, is widely known 
for her leadership at Asilomar and 
other student conferences. 


of Psychology, 


rr ee ee 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, train- 
ing men and women for 
the ministry and _ other 
forms of religious and so- 
cial work. Located at the 
heart of America’s greatest 
laboratory for urban and 
rural research. 

Flexible modern curric- 
ulum. University privileges. 
Opportunities for field 
work and_ self-help to 
qualified students. Further 
information on _ request. 











ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 





and other Counselors 


Shedd 





SUMMER STUDY at UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 


(In the Summer Session of Columbia University) 
Enrollment for credit July 7 to 25, or July 28 to August 15, also possible. 


7 
SCHOOL FOR INCOMING PRESIDENTS OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS. July 7 to August 15. Leadership of Katharine Duffield, Herbert King, 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 
AND OTHER WORKERS. July 7 to 25. 


Religious Work with Students in Higher Education, taught by Professor Clarence 


Problems of Professional Leaders of Student Christian Associations, under the 
leadership of W. J. Kitchen and Mrs. Louise Pfuetze. 


Allied Courses of Interest 
Faculty: Walter Horton, Gregory Vlastos, Grace Loucks Elliott, Hans Simons, 
Ernest Scott, James Muilenburg, Harrison Elliott, and others. 


Wide range of courses in Columbia University 
+ 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
July 7-11, 14-18, 21-25. Enroll for one, two or three weeks 


Lectures by a distinguished faculty on significant topics. 
Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES, 3041 Broadway, New York City 
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R. H. Epwin Espy is Secretary 
the Student Volunteer Moyemes 
among many other ecumenical res 
sibilities. 

M. D. Woopsury and Ruta 
are, respectively, YMCA and YWe 
secretaries at the University of W 
ington. 


Your Own Library al 
Mr. Officer 


Program and Method 


N.LC.C. HANnpBook. Free on requs 

WorkKING For Peace (N.LC.C, Be 
Handbook). Free on request, 

\ Procram Book—Fern Babcock, % 

Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHpp 
TIAN MoveMents—C. P. Shedd 
$2.50. 

RELEASES OF THE ECONOMICS AND Te 
TERRACIAL COMMISSION, 

REGIONAL BULLETINS. 


Religion and Life 
Wuere Do We Go From Here?—# 
old Laski. $1.75. 
FAITH FOR 
$2.00. 
Let’s BE NorMAL—Fritz Kunkel. # 
THe NAZARENE—Sholem Asch, $2 
THe Hazen Books, especially: 
PRAYER AND Worsuip — Dough 
Steere. 50c. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OvurR Wore 
John C. Bennett. 50c. 
THe Brete—Walter R. Bowie. Ste 
REALITY AND ReLIGIonN—Henry PB, 
Van Dusen. 50c. 
Tue Biste: Both Moffett and King 


James’ version. 


Mumfo 


Livinc—Lewis 


Worship 


Livinc PkrayerFuLty — Kirby Page 
$2.00. 

We PLan Our Own WorsuHip See 
viceEs—Winnifred Wygal. $1.00, 


PRAYERS FOR SELF AND SocreTy—James 

Myers. 15c. 
VeNITE AporeMuUs I and II. 75c each 
Study Outlines 
In Quest or Lire’s MEAninc—Heng 
P. Van Dusen. $1.50. 


Jesus, PropHet or GaALiILeEE—F 
Limbert. 25c. 
W.S.C.F. Publications 


The “Gray Books,” 35c¢ each. 


Pamphlet Series 
Pustic AFFAIRS. 
HEADLINE Books. 
Wortp AFFAIRS 

copies 25c. 


Single copies 10c. 
Single copies 10c 
PAMPHLETs. Single 


Periodicals 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. $4.00 a year. 
CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis. $1.00 a ye 
THe Nation, $5.00 a year. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. $1.50 a year. 
THE Strupent Wortp. $1.50 a yé 


* 


Our THANKs to Dorothy Dupar, U 
versity of Washington undergraduate, 8 
the sketches on pp. 114 and 115. 

And to the Daily Northwestern for G@ 
toons on p. 105 and on the fourth co 
page. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIA 


